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$100 per inch—$500 per column—$1000 per feature, 
are some of the prices the larger magazines pay their 
writers. 

LUTHER LIFE has the distinction of many church 
magazines; it pays nothing ($0.00) to its writers. This 
is one reason why the magazine ends up slightly in the 
black each year. Budget does not allow us to reimburse 
them. 

They don’t complain. Rarely does a writer refuse us 
—and never for financial reasons. If he must say 
“later,’’ the press of duties is the cause. Our writers are 
very busy men, busier than most. 

Our writers are also very talented. You agree? Many 
LUTHER LIFE articles compare favorably with the best 
in the big magazines. Some are outstanding. 

What did you think of ‘Where is Heaven’ (June), 
by Martin Heinecken; ‘“‘Love and Marriage’ (August), 
by Henry Horn—and many others? We of the editorial 
staff are real proud of all our writers. 

Many are pastors. Some are teachers. A surprisingly 
large number are young people still in school. News 
section, party page, book reviews, and many articles 
are written by teeners. 

We took this space to put in print what we think 
about everytime an assigned article lands on the desk: 
“What a wonderful thing that so many people are will- 
ing to take their time and use their talent to make 
LUTHER LIFE possible and, we think, successful.” 

This issue has some superior articles in it, too. And 
there's a Christmas story coming up whose value, like 
all the others, can't be measured at $100 per inch—but 
only in effective service to the glory of God. 
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YOUTH MAKES NEWS 


Clean-up job in St. Louis. 


WORK CAMPS 


Work camps are sweeping the coun- 
try! 

"Districts, synods, and even local 
leagues are having them now. They do 
not replace the LLA work camps; they 
supplement them. Not everyone is for- 
tunate enough to take part in an LLA 
work camp. That disadvantage can be 
corrected by another means. 

Many Luther Leaguers in many sec- 
tions of the U.S. have had thrilling 
experiences through local work camps. 
Most of these work projects have in- 
cluded parts of the five-point program. 


ST. LOUIS 

A community which will be the lo- 
cation for one of the LLA work 
camps in 1957 had its own work camp 
in the late spring. Four churches from 
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St. Louis and East St. Louis took pat 
in the weekend work camp. 


II Timothy was used for a Bibl 
study and the Imitation of Christ fo 
devotional reading. Army cots wef 
put up in the church basement and th 
parish house for the use of th 
leaguers. 


During project time the youn 
people cleaned up an empty lot in th 
neighborhood—a real eye-sore littere 
with tin cans. The leaguers visited th 
Rev. H. H. Kirnon, Negro pastor fro 
East St. Louis, He led an informal di 
cussion period concerning race rel 
tions and slum neighborhoods. Th 
work camp ended with a party Satu 
day evening. 

The pastor and his young ‘peo 
found the work camp so much 
that they are planning several more. 


a 


SUTH CAROLINA 


The Franke Home for the Aged, 
qarleston, was the scene of the South 
irolina work camp. The camp was 


sponsored by the social action division. 

There was fellowship among the 
nine who participated in the camp and 
with the guests of the home. A Bible 
study on the Letter to the Ephesians 
was led by the Rev. Augustus Hack- 
man, pastor of St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Church in Charleston. Discussion 
periods on social problems of today 
were held. Painting and sewing were 
the projects that these energetic 
leaguers undertook. 

The three-day session was organized 
and directed by Eleanor Sheets, direc- 
tor of Christian education of the S.C. 
Synod; Jerry Livingston, president of 
the Luther League of S.C.; Mrs. Ralph 
Sease, superintendent of the Franke 
Home; the Rev. Fred E. Dufford, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the Home; and Mary Schriegel, presi- 
dent of the Southern Conference Lu- 
ther League. 


VIRGINIA SYNOD 


The Knoxville Conference of the 
Luther League of the Virginia Synod 
organized a work fellowship for its 
area. Representing 18 congregations, 
the leaguers met at Luther-Zion Church 
near Greenville, Tenn. 

The aim of the fellowship was to 
renovate the interior and grounds of 
Luther-Zion Church. At the present 
time the membership of the church 
is small but the surrounding area is 
fast becoming a residential section. 
The membership of the church may 
soon be growing by leaps and bounds. 

The Luther Leaguers purchased 
supplies and completed the following 
projects: landscaping of the church 
grounds; installation of broken or 
missing window panes; washing and 
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painting of woodwork around the 
windows; painting of the interior ceil- 
ing of the church; filling in the cracks 
in the plaster and painting the walls; 
varnishing the pulpit and lectern; in- 
stallation of new stove pipes for the 
heaters; blackening the stoves; wash- 
ing and polishing the church pews; 
general clean up of the property; 
cleaning lighting fixtures; and painting 
a cross on the exterior of the building. 

Three LLA caravanners entered in 
on the fun. These caravanners came 
from California, Iowa, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


NEW JERSEY 


The social action chairman of the 
Luther League of New Jersey organ- 
ized a work day for his area. One Sat- 
urday between the hours of 10 a.m. 
and 5 p.m., 107 leaguers from 14 
churches showed up at the Lutheran 
Welfare Association Headquarters in 
Jersey City. 

Leaguers brought box lunches and 
enjoyed the fellowship of other 
leaguers. The Rev. Carl Futchs, direc- 
tor of the Lutheran Welfare Associa- 
tion in New Jersey explained the 
functions of the Association. 

Leaguers participated in painting, 
creosoting, roof cementing, work in 
the children’s play yard and the front 
yard of the Headquarters, and window 
washing in two homes for the aged 
and a children’s home. 

The following churches were repre- 
sented: Christ Church, Union; Christ 
Church, Jersey City; Calvary Church, 
Hillside; Grace Church, Phillipsburg; 
Holy Trinity Church, Nutley; Holy 
Trinity Church, Audubon; Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Manasquan; Redeemer 
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Church, Maywood; Holy Trinity 
Church, Newark; Redeemer Church 
Irvington; St. Paul’s Church, Teaneck 
Zion, Rahway; St. John’s, Union City 
and Trinity, Hudson Heights. 


“Light in Darkness” 


The Lid’s Kids (Long Island Dis 
trict) used their initials again in plan 
ning an activity. This time they hae 
an annual retreat and the theme wa: 
a “Light in Darkness.” 

The theme was carried out througl 
seven workshops including (1) League 
in Darkness (balanced program in the 
local league); (2) Leaguer in Dark 
ness (Christian vocation); (3) Let: 
interest Doubters (Evangelism); (4) 
Labor is Divine (Missions-Social ac 


Window cleaners in Jersey. 


W. Va. Leagues’ leaders. 


ion); (5) Love; (6) Inspiration; 
and (7) Dedication. 

Talent plus fun equalled service 
for St. Alban’s Resurrection Leaguers. 
Because they enjoyed singing together, 
the leaguers, under the direction of 
GS. J. Manos, formed the Trinity 
Chorale. Since then this troupe of 
songsters has appeared regularly at the 
Triboro Hospital in New York to 
entertain the patients. 

New York’s Western District solved 
he problem of traveling expenses to 
he state convention. Under the direc- 
ion of Mrs. Robert M. Kribs, approxi- 
mately 26 leaguers presented the light 
comedy, Our Hearts Were Young and 
Fay, by Cornelia Otis Skinner and 
imily Kimbrough. 

The profit from the play was placed 
n a fund for traveling expenses for 


the synodical convention which was 
held at Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
New York. 


CONVENTIONS 


WEST VIRGINIA 


“Use Me, Lord’ was the theme of 
the twenty-seventh annual convention 
of the Luther League of the Synod of 
West Virginia. Newly-elected officers 
and division chairmen are Bill Straight, 
president; Bob Curry, vice-president; 
Nancy Coffman, secretary; Mary Pat 
Arnold, treasurer; Lois Ann Whipp, 
social action chairman; Ed Curry, 
evangelism chairman; Jane Spray, rec- 
reation chairman; Marilyn Heinshon, 
mission chairman; and Bill Korstanje, 
Christian vocation chairman. 


TEXAS-LOUISIANA 


Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, 
Texas, was the scene of the annual 
convention of the Texas-Louisiana 
Synodical Luther League. The theme 
of the convention was “Living for 
Jesus.” 

A budget of over $2000 was adopt- 
ed. New items on the budget provide 
for synodical caravanning and an ap- 
propriation to the “Texas Lutheran” 
which is the future official publica- 
tion of that area. 

A highlight of the convention was 
the presentation of a check for $200 
for a swimming pool at Lutherhill, 
the synodical camp. A cross was placed 
on the synodical Life Service flag in 
recognition of Bernard Kern’s work 
and leadership in the Luther League. 


Elaine Kern, the new president, 
caravanned with LLA this summer in 
Canada. Other officers are Erline Haas, 
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Janet Straach, Vida Abrameit, Larry 
Hausman, and Esther Jesson. 


LONG ISLAND 


Lid’s Kids have come up with some- 
thing new—a Lid-o-Rama. Not only 
was the title different, but the program 
was different also. All of this was 
cooked-up for the district convention. 

The planning committee tossed out 
the idea of the usual workshop-type 
sessions. In its place they arranged 
an exhibit-show-fair-styled program. 

Booths were set up for the division 
chairmen of the five-point program. 
Exhibits, demonstrations, and general 
questions and answers were the fea- 
tures of these booths. Booths were set 
up also for the purpose of explaining 
the publication of the district news- 
letter and selling subscriptions to Lu- 
ther Life. 

The purpose of the Lid-o-Rama was 
to give information to the local leagues 
on the improvement of their programs, 
and to familiarize the leaguers with 
the work of the district, synodical, and 
national branches of the Luther 
League. 


NEW YORK WESTERN 


The tremendous success of the New 
York Western District Luther League 
rally is chalked up as another credit 
for good advance publicity. Over 400 
attended the rally which had as its 
theme “Growth Into Maturity.” 

Another high spot of the rally was 
the entrance of four new leagues into 
the district. Workshops on teen-age 
problems were very successful. 

Election results follow: Bill Seibert, 
president; Jean Schlemmer, vice pres- 
ident; Carol Olin, corresponding sec- 
retary; Beverly Kamerer, recording sec- 
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retary; Don Lusby, treasurer; Bill 
Rush, Christian vocation chairman; 
Russell Lipp, evangelism chairman; 
Cynthia Castellion, missions chairman; 
John Pfisterer, social action chairman; 
and Jim Steiner, recreation chairman. 

A $20,000 capital grant has been 
given to Thiel College from the Unit- 
ed States Steel Foundation, Inc. Dr. 
Fredric B. Irvin, president of Thiel 
College , has announced that the 
amount will be added to funds for 
the proposed new science building. 

Thiel is one of two liberal arts co!- 
leges in this country to receive such 
a grant from the Foundation at this 
time. The other is Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. 

In the letter making the grant to 
Thiel, Mr. R. C. Tyson, vice chairman 
of the Policy Committee for the Foun- 
dation, said that the trustees “wish to 
acknowledge the splendid leadership 
you are providing, a leadership which 
is helping to keep this nation in the 
foremost position for general progress 
in education. All of us, individually 
and through our various institutions, 
have a common destiny in our nations 
objectives. It is a high privilege to 
assist you through this means.” 

Leaguers from St. Mark’s Church 
in Kenmore, New York, were recent 
hosts to a group of Leaguers from 
United Transfiguration Church, 
Rochester. The get-together lasted 
over a weekend. 

Highlights of the experience were 
a tour to Niagara Falls and a party 
at the parsonage. Both groups profited 
by the exchange of ideas and prob- 
lems. The president of St. Mark's 
League suggests that other leagues try 
it for an experience that is different 
and worthwhile. 


All-Lutheran Youth Leaders 
during three-day study session. ULCA leaguers 
will recognize their president, MacMinnick, in, the 


pose for camera 


middle row, second from right. Staff and 
executives from all Lutheran bodies took part. 


Grass roots nourished 


Officers of New York’s Western 
District discovered that they didn’t 
know all of the local leagues in their 
district and the local leagues didn’t 
know them or the district, state and 
national programs. To cure the ill 
they decided to put on an acquaintance 
program titled Western Round-up. 

Five teams were set up with three 
leaguers on each team. Each team 
chairman was given a list of leagues 
to contact for his team to visit. All 
team members were carefully instruct- 
ed to present a specific program. 


After a devotional period presented 
by the team and bearing a mission 
theme, the local league could conduct 
a regular business meeting. Then the 
team stepped in again to present the 
evening’s topic. 

As a visual aid to their presentation 
the team used six large cardboard ill- 
ustrations depicting the five points of 
the LLA program and the Luther 
League structure. Each member of the 
local league was given a mimeo- 
graphed program which also carried 
on it a list of important Western Dis- 
trict dates. 


Team members took 
turns explaining to the 
local members: 

1. The structure of 
the Luther League and 
how it needs the local 
leaguer in order to keep 
and strengthen the 
structure of the district, 
state, and national 
league. Financial obli- 
gations were mentioned 
at this time. 

2. Christian vocation 
—the importance of 
considering full - time 
Christian service and of 
being a Christian in any 
position held. Stress was 
on personal witnessing 
and being a Christian 
each day of every week. 

3. Evangelism and 
its three-fold respon- 
sibility. Pre-evangelism was explained 
as the “going out and _ getting.” 
Leaguers were told to break down the 
weak excuses of young people and take 
them by the hand or provide transpor- 
tation to league meetings. Re-evangel- 
ism was said to mean the providing of 
an interesting program and friendly 
atmosphere so as to keep the youth 
there. Post-evangelism was explained 
as the follow-up—"‘if a person fails to 
come once or twice, keep after them, 
call them up, send a post card, call for 
them.” 

4. Missions — not just securing 
money for mission projects, but how 
to stimulate study of and interest in 
the various mission fields. Suggestions 
were given for presenting a Mission 
Night with food, costumes and enter- 
tainment all related to a mission area. 
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District officers explain LLA program. 


5. Social Action with its need for 
caravaners and work campers. 

6. Recreation — including an em- 
phasis on LUTHER LIFE and High 
Ideals. Sample copies of the magazines 
were distributed and subscriptions so- 
licited. After telling about the LLA 
song book and the Pleasure Chest team 
members led a few songs and sample 
games. 

The evening’s events were brought 
to a close by the formation of a candle- 
light fellowship circle and the singing 
of the Luther League rally hymn. 

After the meeting the team members 
usually talked with the local pastor to 
secure an evaluation of their presenta- 
tion. 

Follow-up for the Round-Up was 
an evaluation or leadership workshop 
program a month later. Round-Up 


Chairman Richard Franke reported 
that more than 20 leaguers were con- 
tacted, including 21 advisors, 17 pas- 
tors and approximately 403 leaguers. 


The workshop program included a 
discussion, evaluation, question and 
answer period. Workshops were held 
for presidents, pastors and advisors, 
and those interested in devotions, rec- 
reation and programs. Attendance was 
near 90. 


Blushes in Florida 


Tell-tale pink of embarrassment 
showed through Florida tan on LL 
faces at Resurrection, Daytona Beach. 


Hearing that the young people of 
Trinity Church in nearby New Smyrna 
Beach were considering a league of 
their own, Resurrection leaguers under- 
took to help Trinity through the forma- 
tive stage. 


Chairman of the Resurrection com- 
mittee sent several letters to the New 
Smyrna group this past year but was 
unable to get the “idea exchange” 
started. 

At a recent Northern District con- 
ference the chairman reported his ef- 
forts and promised to try the plan 
again. When roll call was taken, Resur- 
rection leaguers learned that not only 
did Trinity have a league of their own, 
but the entire league was present at 
the conference. 

A few weeks later the Daytona 
Beach group visited New Smyrna and 
presented a program for the newly 
formed league. The visiting performers 
gulped hard when they discovered 
that the new league had only one 
member fewer than their own league 
—which had been established quite a 
few years previous. 


Campaign Gambits 


It started out as a sub- 
scription campaign but it 
turned into one of the live- 
liest entertainment features 
of the synodical convention 
for the New York and New 
England Luther League. 

Six committee members, 
headed by Carl G. Olin, 
Jr., pushed subscription 
sales for LUTHER LIFE and 
High Ideals during the sy- 
nodical convention. It 
turned out to be a whirl- 
wind campaign. In three 
days 122 subscriptions to 
LUTHER LIFE and 17 for 
High Ideals were collected. 

Key to the successful 
campaign was tricky sell- 
ing technique. Committee 
members haunted the con- 
vention wearing two signs 
apiece . . . one fore, one 
aft . . . each containing 
a word of the title of the 
magazines. Curiosity of 
conventioneers led to con- 
versations, which led to 
subscriptions. 

Other gambits of the 
subscription committee in- 
cluded tricky songs in har- 
mony, prizes drawn from 
a hat, cheers for LUTHER 
LIFE for the whole conven- 
tion, “testimonies” given 
by leaguers picked at ran- 
dom from the convention. 

Preparation by the com- 
mittee was amply repaid. 


Clatter and Caravan 


Our Executive Secretary has created 
quite a ruckus since he publicly an- 
nounced that courting procedures 
should be changed. The revolutionary 
turn in affairs has even become part 
of the caravanning procedure. 

The Louisville Times gave a big 
write-up to three of the LLA Caravan- 
ners with the headline “Proposals by 
Girls to Be the Topic.’’ According to 
the Rev. Roger G. Imhoff, pastor of 
Fenner Memorial Lutheran Church, 
Louisville, Conrad’s suggestion has 
stirred up much comment among the 
young people of that district. 

Young people from five of the local 
churches gathered together to hear 
what these caravanners had to say about 
the problem. Besides discussing court- 
ship customs the young people ex- 
plained how to give a speech and how 
to conduct meetings. 

Included in this caravan team were 
Karen Severns, a junior at San Fran- 
cisco State College; Joan Sabo, a fresh- 
man at Midland College; and Robert 
Noel, a freshman at Pennsylvania 
State College. 


Jan and Marlin Duet 


Jan Nielsen and Marlin Johnson 
were married late August. The new 
Mrs. Johnson is a former president 
and Lake Camp Board secretary for 
the Minnesota Luther League, and she 
is mission secretary for LLA at the 
present time. Before her marriage she 
was parish worker at Holy Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Minneapolis. The 
other half is a middler at Northwest- 
ern Lutheran Theological Seminary. 


Safari so good 


Leaguers of Central Pennsylvania 
Synod’s West Penn Conference fled 
last winter’s chills by embarking on an 
African Safari on Mission Sunday. For 
authenticity, the parish house of St. 
Paul’s, Carlisle, was decorated with 
animal ‘heads, stuffed skins, a number 
of authentic African items and a live 
monkey. 

Host leaguers were dressed as mis- 
sionaries would dress in Africa and 
sang Liberian songs as part of the pro- 
gram. The film ‘Challenge in Africa’ 
was shown and African food was 
served. 


Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, our new—and only— 
Seminary in the West is now in its 5th academic year . . . 50 


students . . 


. training pastors in the midst of a vast home mis- 


sion field, the whole West Coast! Building up its Library, the 
Seminary is now developing its periodical section and is looking 
for a complete set of Luther Life’s and L.L. Reviews. Can any- 
one help? For research purposes there surely should be a com- 
plete file of the Luther League magazine on the West Coast. 
Address this office please or write direct to President Charles 
B. Foelsch, 2770 Marin Avenue, Berkeley 8, California. 


—Charles B. Foelsch, President. 
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ALFA reaches omega 


All Lutheran Food Appeal, coopera- 
tive effort of the National Lutheran 
Council and the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod to raise farm commod- 
ities for overseas relief purposes, was 
suspended by the Board of Directors 
of Lutheran World Relief. 

As a result of ALFA, farmers have 
donated over the past three years prod- 
ucts valued at a total of more than 
$1,551,000. 

Immediated suspension of the pro- 
gram was brought about by the recent 


il 


Caravan team No. 10 (Severns, Noel, Jabo) collect mail from Pastor Imhoff 
and members of league of Fenner Memorial Lutheran Church, Louisville, Ky. 


United States government decision to 
add wheat, corn, rice and beans to the 
list of surplus commodities donated 
to voluntary agencies for overseas dis- 
tribution among the needy. 

LWR directors have decided to con- 
centrate on distribution of government 
donated foods rather than on the gath- 
ering of such donations from farmers. 

To cover the additional costs of the 
expanded food distribution, LWF 1s 
seeking additional Lutheran World 
Action funds and expects supports of 
the Missouri Synod’s Board of World 
Relief. 


rey! 


Suzanne Stiver 


Suzanne Stiver, 1956 graduate of 
Wittenberg College, has answered a 
thrilling challenge by going to Ger- 
many for a year. There she will tutor 
young women from behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

The Berlin Student Home is oper- 
ated by the Evangelical Church of 
Germany. It gives educational oppor- 
teunities for young men and women 
who have been expelled from the 
Communist zone for political or re- 
ligious reasons. Suzanne will work 
with a group of about 40 girls from 
the ages of 12-21, supervising recre- 
ational and social activities and teach- 
ing English, music, and other subjects. 

Suzanne was chosen for the tutor- 
ing position by the Department of 
World Service of the Lutheran World 
Federation upon the recommendation 
of Wittenberg officials. 
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ULCA 


New ULCA congregations ate 
sprouting up in the United States and 
Canada at the rate of ten a month. 
According to Executive Secretary R. H. 
Gerberding of the American Mission 
Board, 49 congregations were organ- 
ized in the first five months of the year. 
With eleven new congregations added 
in June it appears that a new all-time 
record will be set by organizing 85 
new churches in 1956. Last year two 
congregations were organized. 

The question of who actually is a 
missionary has finally been settled by 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
ULCA. To clarify the term the board 
decided “a missionary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America is a quali- 
fied person without regard to race or 
national citizenship, ordained or lay, 
who has been offered a commission by 
the board, and who is sent forth under 
the terms of an agreement with the 
board to bear witness to Christ in a 
foreign land.” The statement makes 
clear that citizens of other nations serv- 
ing for the board are included on the 
mission staff. 

The Harrisburg convention of the 
ULCA in October will be asked to ap- 
prove a comprehensive recommenda- 
tion calling for the establishment of 
objectives for Christian day schools. 
Results of a survey by the Board of 
Parish Education indicates that 60 per- 
cent of pastors believe that the church 
should promote parochial schools. Six- 
teen ULCA congregations have paro- 
chial schools of one or more grades. 
Pastors of 182 other churches are said 
to be contemplating establishment of 
Christian day schools. 


Mission motives—Fry 


It is both interesting and depress- 
ig to see why foreign missions are 
opular these days, ULC President 
ranklin Clark Fry told presidents and 
ublic relations chairmen of the 
nurch’s 32 synods. 

“Most Americans who used to be 
ikewarm and are now ‘converted’ to 
reign missions have changed their 
uinds, I fear, for selfish reasons. Now 
rey see that friendliness in Asia and 
frica is tremendously beneficial to the 
Inited States and no friendliness is 
leaper or more genuine than their 
ood will won through mission hos- 
itals, schools and churches.” 
Pleading for the correct use of news 
iedia, Dr. Fry continued, “Sincere 
nselfish Christians would greatly pre- 
sr to have the work of the Christian 
qurch applauded and appreciated on 
very different basis. The healthiest 
ing that could be shown to the 
merican public would be a look deep 
side into what makes Christianity 
ck.” 

Pointing out that Lutheran Churches 
1 the U.S. have added one million 
embers in the last decade, Fry said, 


“Today’s climate for religion is favor- 
able, but there is a danger in the wide- 
spread attitude that religion is to be 
regarded as a useful tool to accomplish 
something else, rather than as a di- 
vinely important end in itself. 

“The Christian churches are a bul- 
wark of democracy, but their deepest 
purpose goes far beyond that. The 
churches are here to reconcile man with 
God and so to give peace, joy, hope 
and true life to men as the sons of 
God.” 

In dealing with the nations of Asia 
“that have suddenly come of age,” 
the well traveled churchman said, ‘we 
Americans will have to learn humility 
—one of our hardest and_ bitterest 
lessons.”’ 

Christians have been at least 30 
years ahead of the political and na- 
tional developments in that problem, 
he stated. “In the same way Christian 
medical and educational work in un- 
derdeveloped countries has been 100 
years ahead of Point Four plans. 

“Christians don’t tag along behind 
political and industrial changes,’ Fry 
emphasized. “At many decisive points 
they have been first with the most.” 


LLA MEMBERSHIP AGE CHANGES 


IntELMeCICHeS 1. casita a oriesse emt 


SGrOUS Pe ove Las ot at erate: ceetens 


1950-51 52-53 54-55 


Panes 32% 35% 40% 
Be att 47% 49% 47% 
Fea 21% 16% 13% 
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The organ touch 


CBS radio star Herb Shriner just 
happened to have an old pipe organ 
sitting around his house one day when 
he heard that St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church in Floral Park, Queens, N. Y., 
needed ,one. As a result, the church 
now has a replacement for its old or- 
gan, ruined last fall by waters which 
rose in the basement during Hurri- 
cane Connie's tear shedding. 

The gift came about as a result of 
a chance conversation between church 
member Robert Weibolt and _profes- 
sional organist Louis Ferrerra, who 
knew that Shriner was looking for a 
worthy recipient of the organ stored 
in his home. 

Contact was made and since last 
November the church members have 
been removing the old and installing 
the new. 


Miss “Homemaker” 


Nancy Clapp has been chosen as a 
“Homemaker of Tomorrow,” the top 
entry from Andrew Jackson High 
School, St. Albans, New York. She 
competed with 150 fellow seniors in 
her high school in the annual compe- 
tition sponsored by General Mills’ 
Betty Crocker products. Now she wears 
a gold pin given in recognition of this 
award. 

Nancy has other titles also. She is 
vice president of the local league at 
Resurrection, St. Albans, and she is 
treasurer of the Long Island District 
Luther League. 
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1,000,000 in SS 


Sunday school enrollment for 1955 
in the ULCA totaled over a million. 
Figures compiled by the Board of 
Parish Education report a total in- 
crease of 270,224 or 36.4 percent in 
the ten-year period from 1945-1955. 

The growth, according to Executive 
Secretary S. White Rhyne, is mord 
rapid than the growth in population of 
the U.S. and Canada during the same 
ten years, and faster than the baptized 
membership of the ULCA during the 
same period. 

In 1945 53,204 catechumens re? 
ceived instruction. In 1955 the numbef 
receiving pre-confirmation instructio 
had jumped to 93,616. 


P.S. Ideas 


Need ideas for your fellowship cal 
endar? Here are some gleanings fro; 
the “P.S. . . . Youth,” newspaper © 
the Pacific Synod Luther League. 


How about a hobby show? Or hav 
an occupational night and discover th 
occupations of famous Bible charac 
ters. Arrange a display for the congre 
gation centered around Martin Luthe 
and the Reformation. 


children’s home, orphanage, 
ment house, seminary, home for th 
aged, etc. Have a discovery party 1 
honor of Columbus Day. Remembe 
“Hernando’s Hideaway’? Hernand 
will gladly be your host for a Hal 
lowe’en party. 

Unite with other Lutheran group 
for a Martin Luther party. Visit a R 
man Catholic Church and have you 
pastor explain the differences in wh 
Catholics and Lutherans believe. 


NEEDED NOW— $20,039.67 more 


Apportionment 
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Christians in Politics 


The question is often asked 
whether one can be both a 
Christian and a politician. 


LUTHER LIFE asked three 
Lutheran governors for their 
opinions. Here are the replies 


of: 


Edwin C. Johnson— Colorado 
George M. Leader— Pennsylvania 


Norman Brunsdale— North Dakota 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS 
DENVER 


EDWIN C. JOHNSON December 2, 1955 
GOVERNOR 


Mr. Philip R. Hoh, Editor 
Luther Life 

1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


Dear Editor Hoh: 


Because politics is not different from other respect- 
able, patriotic and responsible human enterprises, most definitely 
it is compatible with Christianity. In fact, lasting success in poli- 
tics is absolutely impossible without an application of Christian 
principles such as we find so gloriously expressed in the Golden 
Rule. 


To be a good politician in America requires that 
one be a good Christian and a good person, 


Good politics in the final analysis means staunch 
support for good government. Good government, as so ably 
stated by the immortal Lincoln, means ''government of the people, 
by the people and for the people." 


When we consider the people, we are considering 
the humanitarian values which are inextricably interwoven with 


the teachings of the Great Master. 


Christianity makes good statesmanship a natural. 


With kindest regards, 1am 


Sinc¢grely, 


Same | 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Governor's OFFice 
Harrissurs 


December 8, 1955 


THE GOVERNOR 


Mr. Philip R. Hoh 

Editor, Luther Life 

1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Hoh: 


I am pleased and flattered that you should ask me for my 
opinions on the subject of Christianity and politics. I am 
doubly pleased by your show of interest in this problem, for I 
believe that the active Christian must have a vital concern with 
politics. He is a responsible force in the forming of laws which 
put into practice the principles of Christian morality. It is the 
Christian's duty to himself and his fellow men to take part in the 


government of his Country. 


Christianity has had a strong influence on our government 
since the founding of our Nation. The writers of the Declaration 
of Independence acknowledged their debt to Almighty God 
when they stated that all men “are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness.” Pennsylvania also has a strong 
religious tradition, for it was founded by William Penn on the 
principles of religious freedom, and the Preamble to its Constitu- 
tion states that “We, the people of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, grateful to Almighty God for the blessings of 
civil and religious liberty, and humbly invoking His guidance, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution.” With a background 
of religious influence such as this, Christianity and politics can 


never be strangers. 
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A good politician is devoted to the service of the people he 
represents and, to serve them to the best of his ability, he must 
possess a high set of moral standards. He must apply his Christian 
principles if he is to promote the welfare of his fellow citizens 
to the greatest degree, for the Christian concern with the life 
of every man transcends the bounds of the procedure of the law. 
The most outstanding of our statesmen have always been guided 
by their moral and religious convictions and so have been devoted 
to the highest and best interests of their Nation. In our society, 
founded on liberty, justice and tolerance, Christian belief and 


political activity should be closely related. 


As Governor of this Commonwealth and as a Lutheran, | 
feel that politics and Christianity can and must go hand in 
hand. But this belief is not limited only to those who work in 
government, for a concern with politics is the responsibility of 
every Christian. | hope your readers will agree that, as active 
Christians, they must also be active builders of the edifice which 


is our democratic government. 


Sincerely yours 


om 
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STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
CE BISMARCK 


MORMAN BRUNA ALE March 21, 1956 


Philiv R. Hoh, Editor 
"Luther Life" 

1225 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Hoh: 


The question whether one can be both a Christian and a 
politician must be answered in the negative if by politician is 
meant a morally corrupt individual who seeks public office in order 
to profit by the illicit spoils of office. 

Politics is the science of government. If we believe in that 
definition, a true student of politics can bring to his tenure of 
office, by being a Christian, qualifications beyond the most 
exacting provided in any constitution. 

One who professes Christianity by his membership and ac- 
tivity in the church of his choice, and who in his dealings with 
his fellowmen in daily activity demonstrates the results of a 
Christian faith—this individual in public office I believe inspires 
confidence in most of those whom he serves. 

We are fortunate that many men in public office are sincere 
believers—men who pray every day for strength to carry on 
with the duties of their high office. Our President is one of 
these. Many of our senators and congressmen are professing 
Christians. True, the prayers of other Christians on their behalf 
are often answered, I am sure. 

The custom of our church to close the services with a prayer 
for men in authority, from the President down to our judges 
and magistrates and all those in authority, is an inspiration to 
anyone holding public office. How often those prayers have been 
answered, God only knows. 


They have been answered in the preamble of the constitution 
of almost every state in the Union by a statement somewhat as 
follows (and this is quoted from the Constitution of my State): 
“We, the people of North Dakota, grateful to Almighty God 
for the blessings of civil and religious liberty, do ordain and estab- 
lish this Constitution.” 

It is difficult at times to reconcile some of our laws with the 
moral law. For example, laws providing for sale of liquor are 
often not compatible with our Christian views on the subject, 
and laws on divorce cannot be reconciled with the biblical 
teachings; yet elected officials must enforce them. Too often legis- 
lation is at best a poor compromise and officials have to put up 
with the result. But their duty does not end there. They must 
strive to remedy the imperfections. Eventually right may prevail 
after much striving and praying. Thus offending statutes are 
amended. 

Political campaigns are often a dirty business, to use the 
vernacular. They can be different and men of the faith can help 
to make them so, although people who strive to do so may become 
objects of personal abuse in the process. It hurts when a candidate's 
friends, or good law abiding citizens, do not take the offending 
politician to task because they say it may affect their business 
or social standing. What hurts more is to hear reputable men de- 
fend a scoundrel in office, or solicit votes on his behalf when 
he is running for reelection. It is then when one must be charitable 
enough to utter: “Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do.” 

Public office to a Christian is a challenge, and in holding 
such office the command of Jesus in Matthew, Chapter 22, Verse 
21, must be heeded at all times: “Render therefore unto Caesar 
the things which are Caesar's, and unto God the things that 
are God's,” 


Sincerely yours, 


Governor 
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POLITICS 


by L. Martin Courtney, II 
(Toledo, Ohio) 


HARLES FREDERICK KURFESS° 
could no more avoid politics than | 
he could avoid being an outstanding 
Christian. Talking with him, one can- 
not help but sense the inner convic- 
tion born of faith. He*has served and 
is serving his God. He has served his 
country—now in the same sincere and 
humble fashion he seeks to serve his 
friends and neighbors. 

Chuck is a prime example of one of 
America’s finest assets—her people. In 
a time when the path of the delin- 
quent is a shocking conversation piece 
for many, his life speaks with elo- 
quence for the Christian way—a lan- 
tern of inspiration for Luther Leaguers 
and other young people the world 
over. What one young man is doing 
about his convictions can be duplicated 
by others. 

St. John’s Lutheran Church is lo- 
cated at Stony Ridge, Ohio. Its pastor 
is the Rev. David L. Scharf. Here too, 
may be found a young man helping to 
minister to them. Chuck Kurfess is as- 
sistant superintendent of the Sunday 
School, a regular church usher, and 
an active church member. He has been, 
moreover, one of the outstanding 
youth leaders in the Luther League of 
Ohio. Small wonder then, that Chuck 
has the respect and support of his pas- 
tor— for what he has been, what he 
is, and what he will become. 

It is a rare situation that will find 
a candidate for public office receiving 
the ardent support of his minister and 
congregation. Perhaps this is in part 
due, as Pastor Scharf suggested, to the 
church’s zeal to maintain the separa- 


tion of Church and State. Then, too, 
many who serve the church may be 
remiss in their duty as citizens, with 
the attendent responsibilities being 
neglected. It is altogether possible that 
in addition to this factor, there too 
often is a dearth of candidates of 
whom the church can say proudly and 
with full implication. “This is my 
son.” 

Such is not the case with Chuck 
Kurfess. Here is a man of twenty-six 
who has already, in his short span, 
done so much good that he does 
have the blessing of his church. In- 
deed Pastor Scharf is so favorably im- 
pressed with this young man that he 
sent a letter to every pastor in Wood 
County, regardless of denomination, 
“commending Chuck as a consecrated 
Christian layman seeking public of- 
iee.”’ 


Votes from Both Parties 
As the Republican candidate for 


State Representative from Wood 
County, Ohio, Chuck is going to need 
the active support of many people, 
many groups. In this respect he is for- 
tunate in having made many friends. 
He is held in high esteem by them 
and by his neighbors. The people of 
this principally farming area supported 
him strongly in the primary election. 
Even some normally democratic voters 
joined his team. The chairman of his 
committee in the primary compaign 
is an active Methodist layman; the 
treasurer is a councilman at St. John’s 
Lutheran. 

Chuck gives a large measure of 
credit for his initial success in this 
campaign to the many young people 
who helped. These were mostly high 
school and college students, young 
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citizens, not yet of voting age. but 
supporting the candidate of their 
choice, working for a man in whom 
they believed. 

Perhaps his own words will help 
to explain the assistance of these 
young people. “I feel that Luther 
Leaguers are of an age where they 
should begin to take an active interest 
in government—and not just what 
they read of national politics in the 
newspapers and magazines. Their main 


concern should be on the local level 
—in their towns and cities, in their 
townships. If they are interested, there 
is a lot they can do about local situa- 
tions. If they know of a fine Christian 
candidate they can be of great service 
to him (or her). That candidate would 
welcome the offer of leaflet distribu- 
tion or of helping him stuff envelopes 
some evening. Quite often parents are 
impressed and influenced by evidence 
of the sincere thinking on the part of 
their children.” 

It would be difficult not to believe 
in Charlie Kurfess, particularly for the 
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residents of Wood County where he 
has lived all his life. Nearly everyone 
knows and likes the Kurfess family. 
John Kurfess; Chuck’s dad, is a farm- 
er, and his mother Margaret, is a 
teacher at Lake Township School. 

Chuck, who received his Bachelor 
of Arts degree from Bowling Green 
State University, was active on campus. 
He served as Chief Justice of the Stu- 
dent Court and Election to Omicron 
Delta Kappa, men’s leadership hon- 
orary, and to Pi 
Sigma Alpha, po- 
litical science 
honorary. - Subse- 
quent to gradua- 
tion from Bowl- 
ing Green he was 
awarded a Volker 
Fellowship with 
the Citizens Re- 
search Council of 
Michigan. He 
worked on_ state 
and local govern- 
ment projects in 
Detroit and also 
studied public ad- 
ministration at 
Wayne University in Detroit. 

About this time, like so many other 
young men, Chuck went to work for 
Uncle Sam. He served in the army for 
two years, during which time he was 
assigned to the Far East as a member 
of the Counter Intelligence Corps. 
After his release from service he en- 
tered the law school at Ohio State 
University. He was also employed as 
a page by the Ohio Senate during the 
Ohio General Assembly. 

This has been a busy year for Chuck. 
In the recent election, he was the 
youngest candidate on the Republican 


‘icket (which failed to hamper his win- 
ring the nomination over two other 
ocal favorites). Not only did he par- 
‘icipate in this, one of the most active 
campaigns put on in many years in 
Wood County, but he also found time 
(0 marry his sweetheart, Helyn Ru- 
Jolph. 

One of his friends summed it up 
with the succinct remark, ‘Chuck gets 
things done.” Both Helyn and Chuck 
ure busy preparing for the big election 
coming up in the fall. He has been 
active at the fair at Bowling Green 
where he and Senator Latta sponsored 
a rest tent. Here he and Helyn gave 
nalloons to the kiddies and talked 
crops, politics, and neighborin’ to the 
‘olks that came along. In fact that is 
one of the high lights of campaigning 
‘or them both, meeting and talking 
with people. 

Certainly it is possible that Chuck 
might not win the seat he seeks al- 


photos show 
phases of a 
campaign — 
talking with 
the people. 


though he appears to be well on his 
way to victory. Regardless of the out- 
come his life will be one of service 
and devotion in the future as it has 
been in the past. His family, friends, 
neighbors, the Republican party, and 
his Church have a right to be proud 
of him. 


UTURE IN THE BAG 


NANICE 
MONK 


by John G. Gensel 


ce person’s future depends on 
answers to certain basic questions. 
Will you marry me? What shall be 
ny life’s work? Will you accept Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Savior ? 

The future of Nanice Monk rested 
on her answers to various questions 
isked on the evening of June 22, and 
gain on the morning of June 24. She 
yave the correct answers. 


Her beauty, charm, poise, and her 
seautiful voice, combined with the 
‘onviction of her answers won her the 
itle of ‘‘Miss United States,’’ Friday 
evening, June 22. Using as a theme, 
‘An Adventure in International Un- 
lerstanding Among Peoples,” the 
xrand finals of the Miss United 
states Pageant were held in Manhat- 
an Center, New York City. Nanice 
competed against 21 other finalists, 
epresenting several races and national 
yackgrounds. 


Three Questions 


First question: “What does a man 
orefer: a good wife that can cook, or a 
xood cook for a wife?” Answer: “I 
orefer to answer it this way. A man 
ikes someone that he can trust, con- 
ide in, and who has understanding, 
Ss a good companion; someone that 
1e would be very proud to have raise 
uis family.” 

Second question: ‘What would you 
lo on the Caribbean tour?” (The tour 
was part of the prize.) Answer: “T 


New York's Miss U. S. 


Has Mission and Goal 


New York’s Times Square Has 
Name Changed by Nanice 
and Her Court 
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have studied Caribbean music this past 
semester at Queen’s College, and now 
I would like to hear it first hand. I 
would also like to visit the opera 
houses and the many sites of interest, 
and get to know the people.” 

Third question: “What do you 
think of your future in this democ- 
racy?’ Answer: “I feel that the doors 


have been opened for me already. And 


as long as we have activities of this 
sort where people of different nation- 
alities, races, creeds, can come together 
and learn to understand each other, 
my future is in the bag.” 

One of Nanice’s fpiende at college 
persuaded her to enter the contest. She 
was interviewed by a board and the 
contestants were screened until there 
were 21 finalists. 

The pageant days arrived. 

At the pageant, the girls modeled 
evening gowns, traveling suits, and 
presented talent numbers. Nanice sang 
the “Habanera”’ from Carmen. 

Five girls were selected from the 21, 
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and these five were asked the three 
questions. Nanice, as the victor, won 
a 24-day trip through the Caribbean 
area as a good will ambassador from 
the United States. She left on August 
4 for her tour. 

As a nineteen-year-old sophomore at 
Queens College, Miss United States 
has varied interests. She is vice presi- 
dent of the Naturalist Society, a mem- 
ber of the choir, and plays violin in 
the Intermediate Orchestra. She has 
been called the best female archer on 
the campus. Swimming, dancing, and 
table tennis are among her favorite 
sports. 

Throughout her life she has had a 
yearning to express herself through the 
forms of art. Gerhard Pechner, basso 
buffo of the Metropolitan Opera Co., 
is her music teacher. 

This is not her first title. She was 
awarded the “Miss Washington Irv- 
ing” title in high school. Her honors 
in grade school and high school have 
been many. 

Other Questions 

The questions asked Nanice on 
Sunday morning, June 24, were of a 
different character from the interro- 
gations of the previous Friday eve- 
ning. These questions are written on 
pages 236 and 237 of the Common 
Service Book. : 

“Dost thou renounce the devil, and 
all his works, and all his ways? Dost 
thou believe in God the Father Al- 
mighty? ... . Dost thou promise, as 4 
member of the Evangelical Luthera 
Church, to remain faithful to its teach 


The Rev. John G. Gensel is pas- 
tor of, Advent Lutheran Church, 
New York City. 


ings and to be diligent in the use 
of the Means of Grace?” 

Joyously, and with conviction, 
Nanice answered these stirring ques- 
tions, as she became a member of 
inter-racial Advent Lutheran Church, 
New York. She was confirmed by the 
Rev. John G. Gensel. 

When she was eight or nine, she 
and her oldest sister went to a Roman 
Catholic church. They attended that 
church for a year. Then they went 
to a Baptist church were Nanice could 
sing in the choir. She drifted from 
church to church. 

When Advent Lutheran needed a 
soloist for the choir, Nanice began 
to go there. She had no intentions of 
joining. 

The fellowship of the Crusaders, a 
young people’s organization at Advent, 
attracted her. She began to think seri- 


WINNING MISS 
WITH 
COMPETITORS 


ously about God and life. She took 
instruction from the pastor. The ses- 
sions with the pastor were of great 
importance to her. The same day that 
she became Miss United States, she 
received an hour and a half instruction 
in the Christian faith. 

She has taken her witnessing seri- 
ously. Her first steps were with her 
family. They began to come to the 
Sunday School and Vacation Church 
School. The Rev. Mr. Gensel is look- 
ing forward to the day when all nine 
members of the Monk family will be 
members of Advent. 

Nanice does have the future in the 
bag. Two big items are on the agenda 
for this fall. First of all, she is going 
to help organize a Luther League at 
Advent. Her second goal is to become 
active in the Lutheran Club at Queens, 
College. 
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Foreign Missions -- 


WHY? 


by Gerald E. Currens 


| Loma people of the interior of 
Liberia have an interesting way of 
ising “thank you’. It is common to 
express your thanks whenever you see 
someone engaged in a worthwhile 
ask, even though it may be of no di- 
rect benefit to you. 

A blacksmith is fashioning a cutlass 
from red-hot iron, a woman is plaiting 
4 grass mat, a man is patching the roof 
of his house with palm thatch—and 
you. say with customary courtesy, 
‘e mama” (thank you). The custom 
qas its merits. You don’t have to hunt 
around for an appropriate compliment ; 
1 simple “thank you” is enough. And 
the other person can always feel that 
ais work is appreciated. 

In fact, we all like to feel that our 

*fforts are appreciated by others. This 
is especially true if we are devoting 
ur energy, time and possessions to the 
direct good of someone. We have been 
>rought up to express our gratitude for 
1 good turn, and we expect others to 
do the same. 
_ Does this have anything to do with 
foreign missions? It does, definitely. 
For in this attitude there lurks an in- 
sidious temptation for missionaries 
and those who support the missionary 
cause of the Church. 

The foreign mission enterprise of 
che Church is expensive business. The 
Board of Foreign Missions of our 
United Lutheran Church spends thou- 
sands of dollars a day in the single 
-ask of making Christ known to people 


in other lands. We come to people 
with the Gospel and, along with the 
Good News, a considerable invest- 
ment in personnel and equipment. 
This costs money. 

Just here is where you and I, and 
this temptation, enter in. For this 
money comes from your pocket and 
mine and from almost two million 
other church members like you and 
me. We who support the work of for- 
eign missions should know something 
about the need for our gifts, and we 
want to hear about the way in which 
our gifts meet this-need. 

It is just for this reason that our 
church produces and distributes ma- 
terial on the work of our various mis- 
sion fields—movies, film strips, pam- 
phlets and books. Every January a spe- 
cial Epiphany Appeal is placed before 
the members of all congregations. We 
learn of a particular cause which we 
are asked to support by our gifts. 

Your pastor may preach a sermon 
or two on foreign missions. In league 
you discuss mission topics and give 
toward the missionary project of the 
LLA. Occasionally, a missionary may 
speak in your church. One reason for 
all of this is the fact that we want to 
know about the challenge of our 
Christian missionary task and meet this 
challenge intelligently and whole- 
heartedly. 

You see in a picture, or read in an 
atticle, the joy of a small group of 
Indian Christians worshiping in a 


The Rey. Gerald E. Currens is a 
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chapel you helped to build. You share 
the adventure of opening new work 
among the Chinese people of Malaya, 
of spreading the Christian message by 
the Bookmobile in Japan. You may 
thrill to hear a missionary speak about 
the victorious witness of a Liberian 
young man whose zeal for Christ has 
won his entire village. Over and over 
again the vista of ‘fields white unto 
the harvest’? opens before your eyes. 
The world cries with outstretched arms 
to you, who can share the Gospel of 
love. 

These are “‘success stories.’ They 
make us feel good, for we know that 
our efforts are wanted, our gifts are 
appreciated. We have done a good 
deed and it hasn’t passed unnoticed. 
Thousands of grateful voices, in as 
many languages, have told us ‘Thank 
you.” 

But wait a minute—Is this why you 
have sent your hard-earned cash on a 
one-way trip overseas ? Is it this aware- 
ness of being appreciated that makes 
you dig a little deeper? If so, then it 
is time to tear away that mask of 
Christian generosity and take a long 
look at a hypocrite. For you have been 
dishing out your dough just to get a 
pat on the back. But have you got the 
faith, the courage, the selfless love to 
give in the face of ingratitude, indiffer- 
ence and opposition ? 

The biography of Christian mis- 
sions is not just a collection of “‘success 
stories.’” Sweat, blood and tears have 
stained its pages. Tragedy, failure and 
despair have been written in each para- 
graph. In spite of what we hear, see 
and read so often, the world does no 
really want Christ. There are thorns 
rocks and gullies in the fields ripe fo 
harvest. Men are stubborn, proud, sel 


sufficient. They spurn our gifts of love; 
they are deaf to our words of hope. 
They wrap themselves in the blanket 
of indifference and sit contentedly in 
the squalor of their sin. Or else they 
fling off their apathy and grasp the 
warrior’s weapons of anger, hatred and 
violence. 

This is what confronts our mission 
for Christ—to a greater or lesser de- 
gree—wherever the Gospel of Christ 
is spoken and heard. Why is the voice 
of the missionary so vibrant, his face 
so full of joy when he tells of a life 
won for Christ ? Because he knows the 
deep tragedy of so many other lives— 
lost. 

He has seen men turn their backs to 
God’s love, rejecting His gift of life. 
He has felt the cold, chilling indiffer- 
ence which the glory of Christian love 
has failed to warm. He has been 


stopped short by obstacles beyond his 
own power to understand or overcome. 
He has watched his highest hopes and 
his most cherished joys fall shattered 
and destroyed around him. 

The Church’s gifts in money and 
lives have been poured out in abund- 
ance—to be spurned by some and 
wasted on others who have failed to 
respond, But this isn’t front page mis- 
sion news back home, nor is it the 
topic of many missionary talks. And 
why not? 

Because ingratitude, indifference and 
failure are not stuff that inspire a very 
hearty response among those who like 
to feel that their gifts and efforts are 
appreciated ! 

If the temptation to expect gratitude 
for a good turn enjoys a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the church member 
who gives his cash to missions, it is 


even more likely to be a bosom com- 
panion of the person who devotes his 
life to being a missionary. 

It all begins before you leave. You 
have decided to leave home and family 
to travel to a distant land and strange 
people. Modestly you admit that you 
must give up certain pleasures and 
comforts and adjust to a different 
climate and culture. You have received 
special training to prepare you for an 
important task, You are going to be 
a missionary! 

A lot of well meaning people praise 
your unselfish devotion to a high call- 
ing. A little old lady with tears in 
her .eyes wrings your hand and mur- 
murs something about ‘‘. . . such self 
sacrifice.” You are feted by the Women 
of the Church, given gifts by the 
Brotherhood, and receive a generous 
farewell by your home congregation. 
And basking in the high opinion others 
have of you and your life’s work, you 
take off—with your high ideals, your 
rising enthusiasm, and your shiny new 
equipment—to the mission field. 

Then, as you throw yourself into 
this new life and work you become 
aware suddenly of some facts about 
which you hadn’t read or heard. You 
find that there are some who are not 
exactly eager to accept your message, 
that there are problems that sap your 
energy and dampen your enthusiasm, 
and that not all your selfless devotion 
and tireless labors generate a resound- 
ing “thank you” in lives won for your 
Lord. 

These are not new problems, really. 
You have met them at home when you 
have talked to some of your friends 
about their becoming actively interest- 
ed in church life and they didn’t re- 
spond. You witnessed the struggles 
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and problems of your pastor and the 
members of your congregation as they 
confronted indifference, apathy and 
the pull of outside interests in the 
work of the church back home. But it 
comes as a shock to find this same 
ingratitude on the mission field. 

Let’s get one thing straight. When 
we speak of ingratitude on the part of 
those to whom we come with the Gos- 
pel, we don’t mean that they don’t 
recognize our personal efforts in their 
behalf. It’s not that they don’t re- 
ceive us graciously or don’t express 
their appreciation for our being in 
their midst. It is a larger and deeper 
ingratitude. And more serious. It is 
the refusal to accept our greatest gift 
to them—the gift we have been en- 
trusted to impart—God’s love in His 
Son Jesus Christ. 

My Loma neighbors are extremely 
hospitable and courteous. They show 
their appreciation in winning ways. 
The day we arrived in the small vil- 
lage of Wozi to begin language study, 
a delegation—the chief and town 
elders—came to us bearing a bucket of 
rice and a chicken. “wa vaa ta wo 
ka,” they said. ‘Here is your welcome- 
gift from us. Thank you for coming 
to live among us.” 

And as we struggled daily trying to 
master the new language, our neigh- 
bors were constant morale lifters—en- 
couraging us, bearing our mistakes, 
teaching us to speak and understand. 
I was welcomed in their homes, they 
visited ours. I would get an enthusi- 
astic, or sometimes sympathetic, re- — 
sponse out of my stumbling ee 
to communicate with them. A golden 
opportunity was opening before 
Naeger 
But when I would invite a group 


of men to whom I'd been talking to 
accompany me to church, they would 
reply, ““M-m-m-m, we're coming,” and 
remain where they were. When I spoke 
to them of God, His love and Jesus, 
His Son, they would listen courteously. 
Then, “Yes, we believe in God—all 
of us. You have your way, we have 
ours. 

One Christian, a pillar of the com- 
munity and town chief before his con- 
version, came to me to tell me he was 
going to move with his entire house- 
hold to another town. Why? He was 
the object of subtle persecution. When 
anything went wrong he was blamed, 
for he had brought evil upon the town 
when he had forsaken the ways of his 
fathers for the white man’s God 

alaver. 

A hospitable village, yes. A mis- 
sionary had lived and worked among 
them for several years. They had the 
written Word of God available for 
them in their own language. The sick 
were treated regularly, and the poor 
helped. They were glad for us to be 
there. Yet, of all the people in’ the 
village, only two were Christian. 

We moved to another village where 
the town people graciously helped me 
build a house and clear a new road 
for the jeep. They were the best of 
neighbors, too. The chief was espe- 
cially grateful, for on my first day 
there I had taken him to the hospital 
in the jeep, a very sick man. Yet, more 
than once during .the year we were 
among them, our church services were 
interrupted, or never held. Through 
the town there would ring the cry, 
“Shut the houses! Shut the houses!” 
Every woman, child, and missionary 
would have to hurry home to stay be- 
hind closed doors. The feared leader 


of the men’s secret religious society, 
accompanied by tinkling bells and 
chanting attendants, had come to town. 

The temptation for the missionary 
is the weakness of expecting that his 
time, his energy, and the equipment 
which are involved in the task of evan- 
gelism are reason enough for accept- 
ance of the message he brings. Or at 
least this ought to throw a lot of 
weight in that direction. 

Take the old man, for example, who 
spoke into my tape recorders and heard 
his own voice when I played it back. 
Amazed, he blurted out, “For true, 
we must believe this God _palaver. 
Just look at this marvelous thing you 
white people have here!” But signifi- 
cantly, he is not yet a Christian. For 
the wonder of a tape recorder is hardly 
enough cause for a man to have faith 
in Christ as his Savior. 

Or there was the incident in another 
village where I had gone to hold a 
service on Sunday morning. I was sur- 
prised, and pleased, when just as we 
began the first hymn, the town chief 
walked in, sat down and joined lustily 
in the singing. He listened attentively 
to the sermon. Afterwards, he came 
up to me, “Thank you for coming to 
our town,” and then the clincher, “I 
would like you to take my wife and 
her loads to Zorzor when you return 
in the jeep.” He hasn’t been to church 
since. 

Many a deathly sick person has been 
healed at our hospital through the 
skillful and loving labors of our medi- 
cal staff and with the use of expensive 
drugs and equipment. Some are made 
aware of God's love through this tan- 
gible evidence of Christian concern 
for their life. But many go away healed 
in body, yet sick in soul. Can we ex- 
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pect a person “to come on God's side” 
because of the costly treatment which 
made him well at our hospital ? 

Thousands of dollars are invested in 
jeeps, projectors, buildings; the prepar- 
ation and publication of literature; the 
salaries of pastors, catechists, teachers 
and medical workers; and hospitals 
and medicines. This is a means to an 
end. But it alone is not cause enough 
for our Loma neighbors—or any non- 
Christian—to express his gratitude by 
accepting the Good News of salvation. 

Nor can I consider my efforts, my 
time, as deserving any thanks from 
those I serve. A white man is always 
something of a curiosity in our jungle 
villages. And one who speaks Loma is 
an added attraction. Wherever I go I 
can usually find a sizeable group of 
people curious enough to come and 
head the Word of God. They will 
thank me for coming, praise my ability 
to speak Loma, tell me how much they 
appreciate the good “the mission” is 
doing, etc. But what is the fruit of 
this labor ? 

Not so long ago I walked sixty 
sweat-drenched, hilly miles—a_ three 
day trip—to administer the Holy Com- 
munion to the only three Christians in 
one of these villages, and to baptize 
the first and only Christian in another. 
Can I expect them to accept the Gos- 
pel of Christ because of the blisters on 
my feet? No, gratitude, if it is ex- 
pressed, must be for what God has 
done in Christ—for the Good News 
we preach, not the good things we 
ourselves do. 

Such incidents may not seem im- 
portant. In fact, they are humorous. 
But they are symptoms of the real dis- 
ease. For when these symptoms mul- 
tiply and accumulate in one’s experi- 
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ence, one realizes that it is not just an 
isolated case here and there, but an 
epidemic. Ingratitude, indifference, op- 
position—these are the symptoms of 
man’s sinful rebellion against God and 
his unwillingness to permit God's 
power and love to enter and change 
his life. Inevitably, the missionary and, 
to some extent, the church member 
back home must face the truth of life 
as it really is. God’s kingdom has not 
fully come and the reign of evil and 
darkness defies the power of light. 

In fact, it is just this ingratitude and 
indifference which is the challenge of 
missionary work. True, there are places 
here on our Liberian field, and else- 
where, where the pastor has all he can 
do to meet the requests of those who 
come to him asking him to teach them 
about Jesus. There are outposts of our 
Christian world mission where the cry- 
ing need is for more and more men 
and women to meet the increasing de- 
mands of the many who would believe, 
but have not heard. 

But to be aware of the problems and 
setbacks of our evangelistic endeavor 
can be no less of a challenge to those 
who support missions with their money 
and prayers. To meet with opposition 
and apathy can be no less of a chal- 
lenge to those who make known the 
Gospel with their energy and talents. 
Such ingratitude, in all its forms, is 
the very field in which the Gospel 
takes its challenge and shows its 
strength. ‘ | 

It is significant that in the New 
Testament we don’t find detailed words 
of thanks and appreciation from the 
many people whom Jesus helped and 
healed. Certainly this is not because 
they didn’t speak their gratitude openly 
and often. No, the reason, I believe, is 


that the writers of the Gospels were 
concerned with something bigger and 
more meaningful than a “thank you.” 
They tell us about gratitude which ex- 
pressed itself in faith, unqualified ac- 
ceptance of God’s grace and love, and 
wholehearted devotion to His Son, 
through whose power men are healed 
and saved. This is all God wants 
from us. 

Yet, as we read on we find that He 
received faithful gratitude from very 
few. We come to the cross on which 
the Son of God suffered and died. 
With terrifying clarity we are con- 
fronted with the enormity of man’s 
opposition, indifference, yes, ingrati- 
tude to God. Christ gave His life, His 
all, because of it. Can we do less? 


TOPIC IDEAS 


Questions for Discussion: 


Why do we want to be well informed 
about the work of foreign missions? Why 
is a well informed giver a generous giver? 
How does our Church keep us up on the 
work of our foreign mission fields? 

What is the danger in the tendency to 
“sell” foreign missions to our church mem- 
bers? What attitude on the part of most 
people encourages the publication or tell- 
ing of “‘success stories’ about foreign mis- 
sion work? 

What part does gratitude play in true 
Christian giving—of either life service or 
possessions? What is the contribution of 
our costly investment in equipment, build- 
ings, and supplies to the task of evangel- 
ism? 

Name some reasons why a missionary 
may be tempted to consider his efforts de- 
serving of thanks, at least in lives won for 
Christ. What is the nature of the gratitude 


we desire from those to whom we bring 
the Gospel? 

What are the most common expressions 
of ingratitude experienced by a missionary? 
What is the basic cause of such ingratitude? 


Why should a follower of Christ expect 
to meet indifference and opposition? What 
is the real challenge to our missionary task 
today? What did Christ do about man’s 
ingratitude to God? What are we to do? 
Projects: 


1. Analyze the reasons why people give 
to the work of the Church, particularly for- 
eign missions. Ask several people—fellow 
leaguers, other members of the congrega- 
tion, your pastor—then list and classify 
your answers. Prepare your own statement 
as to why you give. 

2. Study several copies of Lutheran 
Woman's Work and the Foreign Mission- 
ary. List projects on our different mission 
fields mentioned in news items and articles 
and determine the part each project has 
in the task of making Christ known to 
others. Study the appeal of the articles— 
do they provide information, arouse sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm, offer a challenge, 
and create interest? Use this information 
you've gleaned in a discussion on what well 
informed church members should know 
about mission work. 

3. Acquaint yourself with the lives of 
several great missionaries. Pay special at- 
tention to motives for becoming a mission- 
ary and the trials and problems confronted 
in the work. 

4, Ask your pastor to give you a list of 
different types of trained personnel needed 
on our mission fields. The Board of For- 
eign Misisons provides this information in 
the Pastor's Desk Book material. Also see 
the May Luther Life, p. 6. 


Worship: 
HyMNs: 218-231 (Common Service Book) 
SCRIPTURE: II Cor. 9:11-15; 11:24-28 


‘PRAYER: Collects 53 and 54 for Missions 


(CSB, p. 143.) 
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LUTHER’S WORKS 


WETE 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


by Robert H. Fischer 


JN America no man under thirty- 
five can be elected President, and 
actually all our Presidents have been 
much older than that. To be the leader 
of a great people requires experience, 
aturity, dependability, and long- 
tested wisdom. 
It is not unusual for young people 
ito achieve fame as entertainers, ath- 
letes, writers, artists, and scientists. But 
these are fields in which extraordinary 
talents or brilliant creative abilities 
can be cultivated more or less by one- 
self. Such young persons are rarely 
called upon to guide great masses of 
people through deep changes in the 
very pattern of their living and think- 
ing. This is usually the responsibility 
only of older people. 
All the more remarkable, then, is 
ithe Reformation of the 16th century. 
Out of it came the basic patterns of our 
great Protestant churches. Deep 
changes in people’s living and think- 
ling took place, which influenced the 
\birth of the modern era. But the Re- 
formers who set the movement afoot 
sand guided it were young people! 


The REEORMERS 


It is one thing for a person to dis- 
cover his personal relation to God; it 
is another thing to lead great masses 
of people to stake their fortunes and 
lives on this issue. It took a man who 
was steeped in the old system to lead 
the people through to something new, 
just as it had taken a Moses who had 
known slavery in Egypt to lead the 
Israelites out of Egypt, or a Paul who 
had been steeped in the Jewish religion 
to lead the Christians free of the 
Jewish law system. 


Youthful Leaders 


This Luther was a young man! So 
were most of his helpers, and so were 
most of the other Reformers. And al- 
most all of them were of humble or 
middle-class birth, in a day when social 
rank was more tightly fixed than now. 


Dr. Robert H. Fischer is a pro- - 
fessor at Chicago Lutheran Semin- 


ary, Maywood, III. 


Luther was not quite 29 when he 
became professor of Bible at Witten- 
berg, not quite 34 when in 1517 he 
posted his “’Ninety-Five Theses’’ which 
led to his expulsion from the Roman 
Church. Among his right-hand men in 
getting the Evangelical Church on its 
feet in the 1520's were Jonas and 
Bugenhagen, who joined Luther at the 
ages of 26 and 36 respectively. But 
Luther's chief helper was the brilliant 
Philip Melanchthon, professor at Wit- 
tenberg at 21, and at 24 author of 
the first Protestant theology textbook. 

Leaders of the Lutheran Reforma- 
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Luther nails 
theses to door 
at Wittenberg 


tion in Scandinavia also 
were young men. Danish 
Hans Tausen, and _ the 
Swedish brothers Olaf and 


Lars Petersson (Petri), 
studied at Wittenberg in 
their 20's and_ returned 


their countries. 


was aided by some young 
rulers. Some were born to 
rule. Even so, it took cour- 
age to defy the might of 
Church and Empire in up- 
holding their faith. Philip 
of Hesse was about 21 
when he turned his land 
to Lutheranism. 

John Frederick of Sax- 
ony, who became ruler at 
29, supported Luther and 
the Evangelical faith through thick 
and thin, even at the cost of a long 
imprisonment. In his mid-20’s the 
Swedish noble, Gustavus Vasa, led his 
country’s fight for independence, and 
embraced the Lutheran faith. 

Non-Lutheran Reformers were 
youthful, also. Ancestors of the Re- 
formed, Presbyterian, and in a way 
the Congregational Churches, were 
Zwingli and Calvin in Switzerland. 
After protesting against abuses in 
Church practices, Zwingli at 35 be- 
came preacher in Zurich, and soon 
thereafter led much of Switzerland to 


The Lutheran movement 


home to lead in reforming 


Protestantism. Zwingli died in 1531, 
but was succeeded by a steady leader, 
the 27-year-old Bullinger. 

John Calvin, a brilliant young 
French lawyer and scholar, turned 
rotestant at about 25, and published 
the first edition of the greatest the- 
ological treatise of the era at the ripe 
old age of 27. The same year, 1536, 
while traveling through Geneva, he 
as begged to stay and help lead the 
teform in that city. He was expelled 
in 1538 because of dissension over his 
leadership; but three years later, the 
Same town councilors who had ousted 
him invited him back as religious 
guide of the city! 

To borrow the phrase of Hebrews 
11, “time would fail me to tell of” 
many others. There was Martin Bucer 
who worked hard to unite the Lu- 
therans and Reformed and even the 
Roman Catholics and ended his influ- 
ential life as a professor in England. 
He was 27 when Luther's teaching 
persuaded him to break from Cath- 
olicism. 

Conrad Grebel in his late 20’s was 
he leader of the Swiss Brethren (in 
some ways the ancestors of the Men- 
nonites, Church of the Brethren, etc.), 
though it cost him his life. William 
Tyndale, who helped open England to 
Protestantism, translated the New 
‘Testament into English at the age of 
B4. A 33 year old Scottish martyr, 
Wishart, was influential in turning 
John Knox into the Reformer of Scot- 
land. And so we could go on. 


The Youth of the Reformers 


How did these young men become 
eroes of the faith? A lecturer once 
Segan describing a great American: 
“He attained greatness in the usual 


way: he analyzed a major problem, he 
proposed a solution, and he worked at 
it.” That’s it! The usual way to great- 
ness—to the unusual! The Reformers 
too accomplished much because they 
learned early what their people needed, 
and they worked to achieve it. 

1. They were all men of sntelli- 
gence, almost all of them were well 
educated. Good schooling was part of 
their preparation for life service. They 
learned to think for themselves, to 
think responsibly, to develop their 
convictions and their mental equip- 
ment. 

Some of them were brilliant, some 
quite ordinary. But one and all, they 
learned early to address themselves 


John Wesley, in England, inspires 
hearers through the Word of God. 


to the serious questions about man- 
and-God and man-and-man. What was 
said of John Knox's preaching: 
“Others snipped at the branches; this 
man strikes at the roots,’ could be 
said of the other Reformers too. And 
they made the Reformation an intelli- 
gent movement. 

2. They were men of integrity and 
dependability. In their early youth, 
most of them did not dream of tak- 
ing part in any reformation, much less 
leading one. Luther at first expected to 
be a lawyer, then an ordinary monk. 
Zwingli was simply a town priest. 
Melanchthon wanted to be a scholar. 
But somehow God laid a compulsion 
upon their lives to undertake a differ- 
ent kind of service, and they had to 
answer it! 

Calvin was begged to stay in 
Geneva to help with its reform. He 
replied that he preferred the life of a 
scholar. “If you don’t stay, you will 
be like Jonah running away from 
Nineveh!” he was told. Faced with 
this call from God, he stayed. 

We ought to plan our lives as 
wisely as we can. But sometimes our 
plans have to be changed. How we 
respond “when life overtakes us’ 
shows much about our character. Here 
dependability did not mean clinging 
to fixed, brittle notions, but the 
faithfulness to work out new ideas 
and blaze new paths! 

3. They were men of action. Con- 
vinced that they now understood God's 
truth, and that the people needed it, 
the Reformers had to translate their 
faith into action. Like Moses and Jere- 
miah and Isaiah, most of them did not 
want a life of public action. But like 
the prophets, they undertook this life 
to serve God! 
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Late in life Luther said, “God led 
me with blinders on. If I had known 
what would happen, wild horses could 
not have dragged me into it.” But 
that was after he had faithfully al- 
lowed God to lead him! When the 
town councilors asked Calvin to come 
back to Geneva, he said, ‘“Why should 
I leave here, where I am happy, and 
return to a city where I must die a 
hundred deaths every day?’ But to 
serve the people, he went! 

4. They were men of courage. At 
the Diet of Worms, the peasant monk 
Luther faced the assembled might of 
Empire and Church, and refused to go 
against Scripture and his conscience. 
Why on this and other occasions he 
was not seized and put to death is a 
miracle as exciting as any fiction. 
Others were not so fortunate; many 
died by “dungeon and sword.” 
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Youth is known for courage, but 
uso for foolhardiness. The difference 
s that the former is accompanied by 
wisdom, while the latter lacks it; cour- 
ige requires a worthy cause for which 
me can be courageous. The Reformers 
snew that difference. 

5. Above all else, they were men 
evoted to Christ. For him they were 
illing to count all things as loss. 
herefore they were also devoted to 
he Scriptures in which Christ is found. 
hen Luther at Worms refused to act 
igainst his conscience, it was, he said, 
yecause “My conscience is tied to the 

ord of God!” Luther’s phenomenal 

csnowledge of Scripture did not come 
ibout accidentally; for a long time he 
read the Bible through twice a year. 
. Energetic young Zwingli memorized 
ll of St. Paul’s epistles in Greek, in 
mtder to live as intimately as pos- 
ible with God’s Word. For the same 
reason many of the Reformers were 
ranslators of the Bible into the com- 
on tongue; they wanted all men to 
ave access to the Scriptures. 


6. Meanwhile, the Reformation 
cannot be judged simply as a “youth 
movement.”” Not all the Reformers 
were young, and not all able young 
men of the day turned into Reformers. 
Many sincerely remained Roman Cath- 
olic, like Thomas More. Many were 
fence-straddlers; many wavered this 
way and then that way. Some brilliant, 
aggressive men like Thomas Muentzer 
became impatient religious revolution- 
aries, calling upon the ‘‘godly”’ to wash 
their swords in the blood of the ‘‘un- 
godly.” 

7. So, the qualities we have men- 
tioned are no prescription guarantee- 
ing success, fame, or godliness! Hu- 
man ‘nature is an enigmatic thing. Hu- 
man history is complex. And God can- 
not be made our private servant to do 
our bidding, just because we erect high 
ideals and try to live up to them. 
However, few people do serve God 
without these qualities! The Reform- 
ers were men who by the help of God 
developed these Christian character- 
istics at an early age. And God used 
them mightily! 


What Was the Reformation? 


In Europe in the Middle Ages, the theory was that there was one 
Christian society under one supreme political ruler, the Holy Roman 
Emperor, but also under one supreme spiritual guide and authority 
(who was even over the emperor), the Roman Pope. 

Long before Luther’s time, the emperor’s political isn had been 
crumbling as new strong nations were rising—England, 

An English king said, “The king is emperor within his kingdom!” 
But no serious dent had been made in the pope’s authority, despite 
scandals in churchmen’s lives and abuses in church practices. 

The Church claimed control whether a man went to heaven or hell, 
and the Pope controlled the Church. He claimed to be Christ’s vicar, 


France, Spain. 
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the Lord’s supreme representative on earth. “It is altogether necessary 
to salvation for every person to be obedient to the Roman Pope,” said 
the Pope. He claimed to represent the teaching of the Bible, but he 
could also require people to believe things not directly taught in the 
Bible. The Church could punish people who disagreed with the Pope’s 
interpretation of Scripture, by death if necessary. 

Early in the 16th century, young Martin Luther tried to find God 
by the ways the Church recommended: 1) achieving holiness by prac- 
ticing “good works’, as an athlete develops physical prowess; and 
2) trusting in all the helps which the Church provided: the aid of 
the saints, ‘indulgences’ which reduced the penalties for sins, the 
advantage of having enlisted in the holier life of the monk, and, in 
general, the security of trustful obedience to the Mother Church. 


But Luther came to feel that one cannot earn his way to God and 
that Christ never taught us to do so. When he questioned some of the 
teachings of the Church which encouraged men to try such a way, he 
was denounced as a heretic who was undermining the Church. 

He had to re-study what Christ meant the Church to be, and what 
Christ taught about the way to get right with God and to live with 
one’s neighbors. Christ did not mean the Church to be a power institu- 
tion; it was to be his body of believers, helping men to come to Christ. 


Precisely because Christ is the Lord, no man (or men) can be lord 
over the Church; even the men who run the Church must submit to 
Scripture, for there alone do we find Christ clearly presented. Christian 
faith is not just obedience to the Church’s commands, but trust in the 
gracious love and forgiveness of God, which Christ has brought to us. 
This means not so much to believe something as to believe in Some- 
one—Christ ! 

This trust, like the confident trust of a child in a loving father, gives 
us a new life. To trust in this loving God makes us ‘free lords, sub- 
ject to no man.” In gratitude for this freedom of faith, we also be- 
come “‘dutiful servants, subject to all men!’’—i.e., we must and we 
can serve one another in Christian love. 

The Reformation was a vast movement. We cannot tell its whole 
story here. Luther was only one of its many leaders, and the leaders 
differed on many subjects. The movement was mixed up with politics 
and social upheavals and other complications. 

But here is where the Reformation started: in the heart of a sensi- 
tive man who sincerely wanted to be right with God. Without this 
quest, no Reformation! Protests against abuses in the Church were the 
result of this quest, not its cause. The way we may come to Christ: this 
is the heart of it all! 


TOPIC IDEAS | 


1. Learn more about these fascinat- 
ag Reformers. Two references are 
“he Church of Our Fathers by Bain- 


i (Westminster Press) and Refor- 
aation of the 16th Century (Beacon 
ress). 


2. Compile your favorite stories in- 
9 something like Hebrews 11. Illus- 


rate them with appropriate pictures, 


f you can. 


3. Work out an illustrated program 
wn the Reformation, using the appro- 
»riate slides from Bainton’s Panorama 


if the Christian Church (Pilgrim 


Press: a series of 150 slides covering 
all of church history; a guide book 
is available with the set.) You can 
present this program to your church 
or to a young people’s rally. Check 
cost first. Perhaps a neighboring church 
will let you borrow them. 

4. Organize a theater party to go 
see the movie Martin Luther. First 
prepare by careful discussion some of 
the things for which you want to watch 
in the film. Then hold a discussion 
afterward on the meaning of the pic- 
ture (with or without a well-informed 
adult resource leader). 

5. Read Luther's hymns in our 
hymnal. Plan a discussion around the 
question of what kind of Christian 
faith these hymns proclaim. 


J. S. Bach was a parish school teacher, and we are 
told that he possessed a complete set of Luther’s works. 


What's more, he read them diligently. How many of our 


teachers do as well? 


‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Wit- 
tenberg they got the broad liberal 
education so essential to success. To 
follow in their steps write for com- 
plete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


| 
i 


BOPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


WAGNER 


A Lutheran college in the 
City of New York, offering a 
strong Christ-centered educa- 


tion at both graduate and un- 
dergraduate levels. 
Grymes Hill 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


This is your life, 
MARTIN LUTHER 


by Dorothy Shaffner 
St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, Harrisburg, Pa 


0 Bes cast for this TV skit is composed of seven fellows and 
one girl. The stage is arranged with several chairs. The MC 
may carry with him a microphone. At the beginning of the 
presentation, Martin Luther and his friend, Hans Reinecke, are 
seated somewhere near the back of the room. During the pre- 
sentation, as the guests speak they make their appearance from 
behind a curtain or screen at the back or side of the stage. As 
each person comes forward, Martin Luther. rises to greet him. 


MC: Good evening, folks. Welcome to another ‘“This Is Your Life” program. 
We are here tonight to memorialize a great man, rather than to honor him, 
He is one to whom we all owe our appreciation for the Lutheran Church 
and its many teachings. He is one who, more than 400 years ago, faced 
great danger and showed much courage. In your imagination try to go 
back with us through the ages. The facts of this presentation are correct 
although we have modernized the clothing and language. 

(The MC goes down through the audience interviewing people, say- 
ing, “Good evening. How are you? May I have your name, please,” etc. 
Then he goes to Hans Reinecke and speaks.) May I have your name, please? 

Hans: I am Hans Reinecke. 

MC: And who is the person beside you? 

Hans: This is an old friend of mine, Martin Luther. I succeeded in getting 
him here by telling him that he had been asked to deliver a message on 
his writings. 

MC: Well, I guess we fooled you. And now will you please accompany me 
to the front of the room, for this is your life, Martin Luther. 

(Martin shakes his head and mutters as he follows MC to the stage. The MC 
seats Martin and starts to read from the book.) 

Our story begins on the tenth of November, 1483, in the little town 
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Luther 
captured 
by friends 


(old 
woodcut) 


of Eisleben, Germany, when shortly before midnight a son was born to 
lowly peasants, Hans and Margarethe Luther. Your father and mother, 
being devout Christians, expressed their joy by giving thanks to the Lord 
for his gift of a Son. Because you were born on St. Martin’s Day you 
were named Martin, which means warrior. Later events proved this to be 
an appropriate name, for you, Martin Luther, became a warrior for the 
Lord in a very real sense. You were scarcely a day old when you were 
brought to the church to be baptized by the parish priest. The church 
where you were baptized still stands as it did at the end of the 15th 
century. Were we to visit it today, we should find many things connected 
with your early life. When you were only a few months old, your family 
moved to Mansfeld where your father obtained work in the mines. As 
the years went by, other children arrived in your family until there were 
seven. Your mother and father did all they could to bring up the children 
according to the Lord’s commandments. Many responsibilities fell on 
your shoulders, since you were the oldest. It was your duty to help with 
the work as much as possible, and also to be an example for your younger 
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brothers and sisters. Your mother and father were old fashioned anc 
believed in very strict discipline. And now see if you can recognize 
this voice. 

SISTER: Martin in later life showed that he approved of his parents’ methoc 
of bringing up children, for he said, after he had children of his own, 
“We must punish the children, but we must also love them.” 

MC: Do you know who that is? 

MartTIN: That’s my sister, Margaret. 

MC: Yes, here to share in your life tonight is your sister. Tell us a little 
about Martin, Margaret. 

SISTER: Well, our parents believed that bad habits in a child should be punished 
and curbed. Martin was always severely punished when he did anything 
wrong. Mother and father did not want him to be a spoiled or rude child 
who would turn out to be a disappointment to all. 

MC: Your brother certainly did not turn out to be a disappointment, did he, 
Margaret ? 

MarGarReET: (Shaking head) No! 

MC: And will you take a seat beside your brother? Thank you so much, 
Margaret. School children of today would not envy the schools of your 
day, Martin Luther. There was a great deal of hard work to do and little 
time to play. Much memory work was required. Also, severe lashings with 
a whip were frequent in schools of that time. And now here is another 
voice from your past, Martin Luther. 

HANS: One afternoon you were whipped fifteen times because you could no 
recite something that had not been taught yet. 

MartTIN: That's Hans who brought me here this evening. 

MC: Was Martin a good pupil, Hans? 

Hans: He certainly was. He was very bright—a brilliant boy. 

MC: Thank you, and will you be seated. It was Luther's great ambition t 
attend the University where he would have the chance to study man 
branches of learning. At the age of 18 the opportunity to realize his boy 
hood dreams had now come true. But at the University of Frankfurt, h 
was taught very little about God. In fact, Luther had never seen a Bibl 
in any of the schools to which he had gone. Tell us what happened th 
day you were browsing through the books in the University library. 

MartTIN: As I was looking at the various books, I came across a huge, dus 


book. I opened to the title page and there read, Biblia. As I paged throu 
the book I discovered that it was a volume containing the Holy Scriptures 
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It was a thrill for me to be holding this book, for common people never 
had the opportunity to see a Bible. 

MC: Here is another voice that meant so much to you when you were so eager 
to learn. Can you remember this voice ? 

TEACHER: I made this statement in my class room many times, “Perhaps some- 
one who sits here now, God in his time will make a mayor, a learned 
doctor, a chancellor, or some other person of high authority.” 

MC: Martin, do you recall who said this? 

MaRrTIN: Yes, that’s Trebonius, my teacher from Magdeburg. I haven't seen 
him since I was a youth. 

MC: You will have time later to talk to this teacher who predicted that some 
day you would be a great man. But now, on through the pages of your 
life. There was something lacking in your education, Martin, and you were 
confused. In July, 1505, you entertained several of your student friends 
and said to them, ‘Today you see me, but hereafter you shall never see 
me again.” You entered the monastery and the gate closed behind you. 
A dark and heavy period of your life lay before you. You felt that you 
must suffer and endure pain. You thought that in this way you could 
release yourself from your sins and enter heaven. Often Martin would 
deny himself food for days. And yet, with all this, he worried constantly 
that he was not becoming clean and holy. But God was to give Martin a 
better opportunity to serve him. A candle is not hidden, but it is placed 
on a candlestick so that its light may shine far and wide. It was not God's 
will that you should remain in an Augustinian monastery. And now here 
is someone who was of great help and guidance to you in those trouble- 
some days in the monastery—someone you haven't seen for many years. 

JouN: I often visited you and wanted to know what weighed so heavily on 

| your mind. I, too, had undergone a similar experience and could under- 
stand how you felt. 

Martin: That’s my friend, John Staupitz, vicar of the Augustinians of 
Germany. 

MC: And how did he help you, Martin ? 

MartTIN: He told me not to torment myself because of my sins but to throw 
myself in the Savior’s arms. Your words and comfort have meant so much to 
my life. 

JoHN: Martin, you attracted my attention as soon as you entered the monastery. 
I expected great things of you as an Augustinian. 

MC: So it happened that Luther left the monastery to become a University 
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professor where greater opportunities for service spread out before him. 
A light for the darkness of the times was needed. Slowly, but surely, the 
Holy Spirit was guiding Martin Luther to the light. 

ELEctor: The abbot and I soon agreed that Martin was entitled to receive the 
degree of Doctor of Theology. 

MARTIN: Could that be the elector, Frederick the Wise? 


MC: Yes, and here he is to share in your life tonight—Frederick the Wise. 
You-had now become Dr. Martin Luther and were giving series of lectures 
on various sections of the Bible. You were spending your spare time 
studying the Holy Scriptures, for you, Martin Luther, had found a new 
revelation. And what was that, Dr. Luther? 

Martin: The first chapter of Romans—''For therein is the righteousness of 
God revealed as it is written: the just shall live by faith.” - 


MC: On October 31, 1517, the evening before All Saints Day, Dr. Luther 
made clear his objections to the selling of indulgences and other practices 
of the Church that he felt disagreed with the writings of the Holy Scriptures. 
The “Ninety-Five Theses’’ were nailed on the church door at Wittenberg. 
Thus, you said farewell to the Papal Church of Rome. In January, 1521, 
an assembly known as a Diet was held in the city of Worms. It was 
there you said your immortal words. Do you remember them, Martin 
Luther ? 

MarTIN: “Unless I am convinced by the Scripture of clear arguments, I am 
bound by the Holy Scriptures, and my conscience is captive to the Word 
of God. I cannot and I will not recant. Here I stand; I can do no other. 
God help me.” 

MC: Luther now had become a dangerous man. The Papists wanted him 
destroyed, but he was allowed to leave Worms. A short distance out of 
the city, he was overtaken by a group of horsemen in the forest. They were 
masked and carried weapons. Luther was kidnapped and taken by the 
horsemen to the ancient castle at Wartburg. 

PRINCE: I made a point of not knowing where you were hidden. 

MarTIN: That’s the wonderful Prince of Wartburg who arranged my strange 
kidnapping and aided me in my seclusion there at the castle. 

PRINCE: Luther now stood for a cause and were he to die that cause would 
suffer and perhaps perish. We were willing to take great chances in order 
to spare his life. 

MarTIN: Eventually, after I insisted and insisted that I must return to Witten- 
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berg, they disguised me as a knight and I rode safely from the castle to 
Wittenberg to resume my duties. 

MC: From then on, Martin Luther made one contribution after another which 
led to the founding of our Lutheran Church—the new translation of the 
Bible; Luther’s Small Catechism, explaining the Ten Commandments, the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Sacraments of Baptism and the Altar; 
hymns like A Mighty Fortress, emphasis on education, on families, on 
preaching, on faith. For all this and much more, Martin Luther, we 
thank you. 


~ 


Why not have a Reformation Party? ‘This Is Your Life” 
guests are always entertained by a big shindig following the 
program. Why don’t you do the same for your Martin Luther? 
i Add to the script your own ideas for a look into the future 
| or gifts that should be presented (a typewriter to help him 

with his writings or a new car to aid him in traveling). Get 

your local writer to make up the TV commercial—better league 

attendance or daily reading of the Bible, etc. 

This script makes an excellent background for the Martin 

Luther movie. Why not arrange for your leaguers to see it 
again? 
Base your worship on meditations written by Martin Luther 
himself, These are printed in Day By Day We Magnify Thee 
(Muhlenberg Press). For the Scripture reading find something 
in Romans, Galatians, or Hebrews. Use hymns by Luther (found 
in the index of your hymnals)—and, by all means, use “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 


Marion College LENOIR RHYNE 


|, The only two-year college in the ULCA and the 
only Lutheran college in America strictly for 


women. Cooperative courses. 
| 


Liberal arts; music; business education; Stressing 

home economics; merchandising; _ pre- 

nursing; individual guidance; Christian A CHRISTIAN MOTIVATION 
character development; moderate rates; 

sports. in the Academic and Extra-curricular 


Activities of the Student 


Joun H. Fray, D.D., President VOIGT R. CROMER, President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


For information write: 
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SCAVENGER HUNT 


by Marilyn Allan 


| WuatT? A Scavenger Hunt. 
WHERE? Luther League meeting— 
ll invited. 
WHEN? Early 
ane. 

Why? To find the coveted treasure! 
How ? It’s easy—listen: 

Here’s a party that everyone will 
joy. You can count on this Scaven- 
er Hunt Night as being one of the 
iost memorable party evenings for the 
eaguers. 


evening—rain of 


hoose a Committee 


The first thing to be done is to 

oose a committee of at least two but 

ot more than four leaguers to plan 

1e most hilarious evening you'll have 

1 a long time. This committee must 

2 poetic, imaginative and tight-lipped 

no secrets can pass onto the others. 

The committee’s work is time con- 

ming but fun. Their main duties 

re: 

1. Make up the teams. 

2. Select the townspeople to whom 
the teams are to be sent. 

3. Conjure up the clues. 

4. Plan activities for the teams to 
perform between clues. 

5. Choose a suitable prize for the 

treasure. 


elect the teams 


| Arrange your leaguers into evenly 
vided teams. This depends upon 
w many people will attend, but 
ake as complete a list as you pos- 
ly can. It is best not to have more 
an eight people on one team, prefer- 
ly six. Don’t put all the live-wires 
1 the same team; you'll have com- 
‘ete chaos keeping up with them, 
id all that energy will be wasted on 


one team when it should be evenly 
divided to keep all the teams stepping. 
Select a name for each team; prefer- 
ably a color. This color must appear 
on each clue that corresponds to that 
particular team. 

Try to keep the number of teams 
down to four. The committee must 
make at least four, but not more than 
six clues per team. The fewer teams, 
the less brain scratching work for the 
committee. 


Pick Your People 


You must send these teams to some- 
one—but whom? This is where the 
fun comes in. Plan to send your partici- 
pants to local well-known people. Con- 
sult these people first; tell them of 
your plan. Make sure they will be at 
home or in the neighborhood the eve- 
ning of the hunt. Tell them that you 
will give them a written clue before 
the eventful night that will merely 
send the team directly to the place 
where they started. This clue must be 
signed by the person who gives it to 
them and returned to the committee. 

Suggestions for selection of your 
people: policeman, pastor’s wife, 
Mayor, pharmacist, local farmer, Fire 
Chief, Postmaster, Sunday School Su- 
perintendent, Principal or anyone of 
the school teachers. 


Make up those clues 
Keeping in mind that you have a 
certain number of teams, you must 


The swimming party (July LU- 
THER LIFE) was written by John 
Stacy, past president of LLA, pres- 


ent member of LLA recreation di- 
vision. 


originate appropriate clues. Don’t use 
the same clue for more than one team. 
You could send more than one team 
to the same person (with his consent), 
if you wish, but change the clues as 
the teams may meet somewhere along 
the line and give a helping hand with- 
out knowing it. 

An example for a clue pertaining to 
the policeman: 

The man you want is tall and kind 

And isn’t very hard to find 

He wields a big stick and 

Drives a flashy car. 

Find him, and you know 

The treasure isn’t far! 
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don’t put a 
snipe on 
the list. 


Give the teams a rest 


After each team deciphers its clu 
finds the person in question, and the 
returns to the committee, give it on 
menial task to do. When finished de 
ing this, then the team members ca 
be handed their next clue—onto th 
treasure. Each time they return the 
will face a different task—never kno 
ing what's next! 

Some examples: each person m 
eat a sticky piece of candy and ha 
no traces showing, finish a soft dri 
or a full glass of water using one s 
cial glass for each team, arran 


airs or books in a certain fashion ac- 
rding to the committee’s whim, or 
‘ite their full name fifty times. 
Don’t forget to have all the materials 
idy for their use. Give each team 
2 same task to do, but not neces- 
‘ily in the same order. 

After they finish this task satisfac- 
ily, give them the next clue. It is 
tter if one person is in charge of 
specific team. Here’s a chance to put 
ur committee and chaperones to 
me fun work. 


005e a suitable treasure 


The last clue, given to the last per- 
1.0n each team’s list, is actually the 
1e that will send them to a piece 
paper denoting that they are the 
mners of the treasure hunt. Have 
's well hidden in the place where 
> party is being held. 
ake this clue the most 
ficult to decipher—and 
> same for each team. 

Some suggestions for a 
jasure: candy, free pass 
the local movie, free 


45 rpm record of their choice, carrier 
of soft drink, or a home-made cake 
appropriately decorated. 

After all the teams return, give the 
treasure. If at all possible, plan to have 
prizes for each team. First prize: treas- 
ure, second prize: a cupcake clearly 
marked for cutting so each member has 
a slice, third prize: a licorice stick to 
be divided and fourth prize: booby 
prize pennants made of paper. 

The finishing touch 


Light refreshments should be 
planned for this party; especially loads 
of beverages as everyone will probably 
be thirsty. Cookies resembling a 


pirate’s treasure chest would be a con- 
versation stopper or a good souvenir 
to remind all of the leaguers of the 
wonderful time they had. 
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MOVIE REVIEWS 


By Eugene Hoeftman 


High Society 


(M-G-M) 
Sinatra, Crosby, and Kelly Nine lively Cole Porter tunes (three 
dig old song sheets on set. with hit possibilities) and a relaxec 


bunch of characters (Bing 
Crosby, Grace Kelly, Frank 
Sinatra, Celeste Holm, an 
Louis Armstrong and_ hi 
band) combine to provide 
an amusing if not overpow 


ering evening at the movie 


Idle-rich story concerne 
primarily with the proble 
of who will marry Grace, 0 
vice versa, dawdles alon 
until the very last minut 
before producing the brid 
groom. If nobody else seem 
to mind, why should you? 


Bing hits a high note wit 
“True Love,” Frank co 
ters with “You're Sensatio 
al,” and the two of the 
come together with a stric 
ly for laughs “Well, Di 
You Evah?” Applau 
breaks out most spontan 
ously, however, for Sachm 
(and Bing’s) “Now Yo 
Has Jazz.” VistaVision an 
Technicolor. 


7Jalk the Proud Land 


(Universal-International) 


Believing that a humane approach 
the whole Indian problem is the 
ily answer to it, the U. S. Depart- 
ent of the Interior in 1874 (taking 
er from the Army) sends young 
lhn Philip Clum (Audie Murphy) to 
San Carlos Apache Reservation as 
e new Indian agent. 
‘His religious training and_ back- 
ound causes him to react immedi- 
ely to the harsh disciplinary tactics 
ing employed by the still remaining 
my personnel. Freedom within 
vunds is his goal as he works for 
d with the Indian people under his 
risdiction. Of course, there are tem- 
wary setbacks and frustrations (dif- 
ences in customs, etc.) but he wins 
it, even forcing (dramatically) the 
render of the infamous Geronimo. 
Based upon Clum’s memoirs, pub- 


lished in book form, film is action- 
packed, with a topical point in that 
it still took 81 years (1955) to achieve 
full self-government on the Reserva- 
tion. With Pat Crowley and Anne Ban- 
croft. In CinemaScope and Techni- 
color. 


Eugene Hoeftman sees about a 
dozen movies each month and se- 


lects the better ones for review. 


REVIEWS IN NEXT ISSUE 


The Mountain 
The Brave One 
Solid Gold Cadillac 
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unwanted help 
appreciated 


Bus Stop 
(20th-Fox) 


Don Murray, brash and naive young 
cowhand, comes to town for his first 
big rodeo, accompanied by pal-advisor 
Arthur O'Connell. Arthur (who has 
“raised him from a pup’) is worried 
about how Don will make out with 
the girls, being completely inexperi- 
enced in these matters. 

Sure enough, first crack out of the 
box Don falls for Marilyn Monroe, 
cafe dancer who is temporarily strand- 
ed in Phoenix. Worse yet he wants 
to marry her and take her back to his 
snow covered mountain ranch, At this 
even Marilyn tries to call a halt, but 
Don in his boyish exuberance practic- 
ally kidnaps her! Broadway hit comedy 
becomes big movie laugh riot. Cinema- 
Scope and DeLuxe Color. The Four 
Lads sing ‘“The Bus Stop Song.” 


The King and I 
(20th-Fox) 


So much will already have been sai 
about this outstanding m 
sical production that 
are left with little to s 
but ‘‘see it!’ Rodgers an 
Hammerstein's great sta 
success from the boo 
“Anna and the King 
Siam’, has been faithful 
transferred to the Cinem 
Scope 55 screen. 

The magnetism of Y 
Brynner’s king-role co 
tends continually wit 


wanted help 
unappreciated 


e gentle but determined English gov- 
mess portrayal of Deborah Kerr, and 
en on occasion they are in harmony 
ith one another it is all the more 
Plightful. Melodic musical score. 
sh settings and costuming. The bal- 
t “The Small House of Uncle 
homas’? (“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” to 
u) is a little gem. 


irthage College, Carthage, Illinois 
sttysburg College, Gettysburg, Penna. 
artwick College, Oneonta, New York 
noir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 
arion College, Marion, Virginia 
idland College, Fremont, Nebraska 
uhlenberg College, Allentown, Penna. 


EVERYWHERE 


Christian leaders 
are needed 


Prepare for future leadership 
Attend a LUTHERAN college 


WRITE for free information 


Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Thiel College, Greenville, Penna. 

Wagner Lutheran College, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ont., Canada 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


ne Board of Higher Education, The United Lutheran Church in America 
2633 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 9, D. C. 
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STRUGGLE: 


SHADOW OF THE ROCK. By Gina 
Norgaard. Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press. $3.75. 275 Pages. 
Shadow of the Rock is a pioneer 

story concerning three Danish immi- 

grant families and their struggle for 

existence on the prairies of the Dakota 

Territory. They came to America ex- 


pecting to find large, prosperous 
farms. These dreams were soon 
changed. 


The fields were tough prairie sod 
covered with rocks; the homes con- 
sisting of one room were wood and 
mud. Life was a constant struggle for 
existence. When life seemed to be 
going well, calamity would strike, de- 
stroying all belongings; grasshoppers 
would devour the wheatfield; some- 
one would die in the blizzard. 

This is the story of how people’s 
lives are changed when hate begins 
to dominate and they forget about 
God. It is a story of people whose 
hard work, suffering, and courage built 
for them a home on the prairies of the 
Dakotas. 

—JOYCE JOHNSON 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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PHYSICAL—EMOTIONAL—SPIRITUAL 


THE TROUBLED HEART. By Jean 
Z. Owen. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press. 237 Pages. $3.75. 

“Eva,” said Dr. Pritchard, ‘I wan 
you to go to St. Matthew’s this Sun- 
day.” After a long absence Eva re- 
luctantly returned to the church she 
attended as a child and where she and 
Oliver were married. Dr. Pritchard 
had good reason for his suggestion. 
Eva, though having many worldly pos- 
sessions—beauty, wealth, social stand- 
ing, a successful husband, was un- 
happy. Her marriage had become un- 
steady and inwardly she held resent- 
ments against family and friends. Her 
poise and sophistication concealed her 
frustration. Fortunately she consulted 
a psychiatrist (Dr. Pritchard), a close 
friend of the pastor of St. Matthew’s. 

As the story unfolds we see how 
religion and psychiatry successfully 
combine to break down the walls o 
Eva’s mental turmoil. It makes for an 
absorbing and interesting novel. Thi 
book is especially interesting for the 
young adult group. 

—BETTY FENNER 

Little Neck, New Jersey 


WILLIAM TYNDALE. Martyr for 
the Bible. (Heroes of God Series). 
By Cateau De Leeuw. New York: 
Association Press. 125 Pages. $2.00. 


William Tyndale’s life was continu- 
lly shadowed by the papacy and rulers 
‘riendly to it. The biography of this 
church leader leads us through the 
‘ears and sufferings he had to face. 
illiam Tyndale vowed to translate 
the Bible so all fellow Englishmen 
would be able to read and understand 
t, and in this way be able to free 
themselves from the corruption which 
nad overtaken the papacy. He con- 
‘inued his work despite the slaying 
of his intimate friends and a dis- 
astrous shipwreck which carried 
aluable manuscripts. 
| This book is written in such an 
‘nteresting fashion that one con- 
-inues to read to see if Tyndale will 
Anish his work before he is cap- 
cured and killed. The book is a 
‘must for all teenagers.” All the 
sufferings and sorrows of the Refor- 
mation leaders are brought to life 
nd the reader is able to appreciate 
more fully the work of the early 
hurch leaders, who worked under 
continuous oppression so that we 
night have religious freedom. 

—WALTER Goos 
dmonton, Alberta, Canada 


GENERAL ‘‘BASEBALL’’ 
DOUBLEDAY, By Robert S. 
Holzman. Longmans. 111 Pages. 
$2.50. 


The game of baseball in its first 
tue form was originated by Gen- 
eral Abner Doubleday of the Civil 
ar. In his day, the games that 
ere played were not in any way 


similar to the well-liked sport of to- 
day. It is highly interesting to note 
both the similarities and differences 
between baseball then and now. 


This book gives a clear picture of 
the game, its background, its stars, and 
its “‘goats.”’ It is concerned with all 
phases of baseball and gives each read- 
er, boy or girl, a better knowledge of 
America’s favorite pastime. 


—DOon SAFRIT 
China Grove, North Carolina 


Ruth Muirhead 
Berry 


SHADOW 
OF THE 
ROCK 


Gina 
Norgaard 


Jean Z, Owen 
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WORSHIP THE LORD OCTOBER 


The devotional series for 1956 follows the church year. It is used 
extensively by young people in Europe and other parts of the world. 


As 


you use each reading, you will know that thousands of other 


youth throughout the world are thinking the same passage in their 
private devotions. 


October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 


For 


October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 


For 
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1—I Thessalonians 4:9-12 
2—Genesis 4:2b-15 
3—I John 4:7-16a 
4—Deuteronomy 30:11-14 
5—II Corinthians 8:1-9 | 
6—Acts 5:1-11 
/ : 
Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity | 
Healing of Body and Soul : 
the week: . 
TEXT: ‘Know that the Son of man has authority on earth to forgive 
sins.’ Matt. 9:6. 
Epistle: Ephesians 4:17-28 
Gospel: Matthew 9:1-8 
Psalm: 32:1-8 
8—Mark 8:22-26 
9—Colossians 3:5-11 
10—Colossians 3:12-17 
11—Luke 19:1-10 
12—I John 1:5-10 
13—Jude 20-25 
14 
Twentieth Sunday after Trinity 
The Banquet of the Lord 
the week: 


Text: ‘'The Lord knows those who are his, and let every one who 
names the name of the Lord depart from iniquity.” I] Tim. 2:19. 
Epistle: Ephesians 5:15-21 

Gospel: Matthew 22:1-14 

Psalm: 119:17-24, 57-72 


October 15—John 6:24-33 
October 16—Exodus 16:2-7a, 13-15 
Octobe 17—John 15:1-8 

ctober 18—I Corinthians 10:14-22 

ctober 19—I Peter 2:5-10 

ctober 20—Hebrews 7:23-28 
October 21 


Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity 
Spiritual Armour 
For the week: 
TexT: “An athlete is not crowned unless he competes according 
to the rules. II Tim. 2:5. 
Epistle: Ephesians 6:10-17 
4 Gospel: John 4:46b-53 
: Psalm: 119:89-116 
ctober 22—I Corinthians 9:24-27 
October 23—II Timothy 2:1-5 
October 24—Romans 14:4-12 
October 25—I Corinthians 9:13-18 
October 27—I Corinthians 7:29-31 
ctober 28 


Twenty-Second Sunday after Trinity 
(Reformation Sunday) 
In God’s Debt 


The Eternal Gospel 
For the week: 
Text: ‘There is forgiveness with thee, that thou mayest be feared.” 
Psalm 130:4. 


For Reformation 

TeExT: “I am the Lord your God; you shall have no other Gods 

before me.” Ex. 20:2, 3. 
Epistles: Philippians 1:3-11 
Romans 3:21-28 
Gospels: Matthew 18:21-35 
‘ John 8:31-36 
Psalm: 130 or 46 

Ictober 29—RMatthew 7:1-5 


ctober 30—Luke 17:1-4 The devotional readings for 1956 


ctober 31—Matthew 6:9-15 are being selected for Luther Life by 
? Dr. John W. Doberstein, professor 
at the Lutheran Seminary in Phila- 

delphia, Penna. 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


_Corpse-viewing 


, 


Today I returned home after intiner- 
arying for two weeks. While I was 
gone, the 88-year old neighbor, who 
lived just two houses up the row from 
us, died. He was buried this morn- 
ing, following the viewing last night. 

This kindly octogenarian was a 
genuine Christian Saint—if I ever met 
one. Nobody in our community was 
any better liked. The only persons who 
couldn’t be counted as his friends every 
day were a few of the neighborhood 
youngsters whom he graciously scolded 
on occasions for stomping through his 
well kept flower garden. 


In a way, I’m glad I was one of our 
community’s absentees in recent days, 
especially yesterday. For had I been 
here last night, I would have been con- 
science-bound to attend his viewing at 
the funeral parlor. And that would 
have posed a serious problem for me, 
for I am solidly against corpse-view- 
ing! It would have been difficult to put 
in an appearance at the viewing, and 
still manage to remain out of ‘viewing 
distance” while there. 

I have pondered and I have asked 
this question oodles of times: “Why 
should one’s corpse ever be viewed 2?” 
So far, no answer has been adequate 
enough to convert me from a con- 
viewer to a pro-viewer. 
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Of course, there are supposedly 
many reasons for corpse-viewing. 
High up on the list is this one: “It is 
the accepted practice, a matter of cus- 
tom.” This answer carries so little con- 
vincing weight that we'shall move onto 
another. 

An oft-given purpose: “It gives the 
kith and kin and friends’’—and let’s 
add curiosity seekers—''their final op- 
portunity for a long, last look at the 
deceased.” 

Who needs a last look? What do- 
you see when you peep for the last 
time? It’s certainly not the real Mc- 
Coy! (At least, it wouldn’t be for me!) 
When I have been corpsed myself, 
then it will no longer be I. A spirit- 
less, heart-beatless body is nothing 
more than an empty, earthly house © 
whose usefulness no longer exists. 

I look at it this way: When I die,” 
if I can’t be remembered for what I 
was, and how I looked while I was 
alive with all my faculties in full oper-— 
ation, then, frankly, I'd just as soon not 
be remembered. In fact, only the un- 
dertaker and his associates are to get 
that “last, long look” at me. If any- 
one attends MY viewing, you'll know 
that someone failed to follow direc- 
tions; no one has been invited; and 
no one will be! 

Fortunately, the United Lutheran 
Church in America has a sizeable num-— 
ber of young people who are anti- 
corpse viewing. Many of these youth 
—who still aren’t bound by custom's” 
“it-must-be-done-this-way’’—hit at the 
crux of the whole matter when they 
question the undue emphasis that is” 
too often put on the lifeless corpse. 
They have been rightly instructed to 
believe that the soul-spirit is infinitely 
more important. 


